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SO Many Inquiring Friends. 

So @ 6 @ ‘e) bad 
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PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE-—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR, OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS 
—FOUNDATION. 


While I earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and whil® 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the pespeen ety of dictating a course for others, I feel it @ 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the shape of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in their power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,” but have unlimited confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 

.invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
yeur mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 
ave your reward. Nothing is natented in the shine of hives or implements, that we advertise. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and T have pretty thoroughly ee with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all genera! purpose, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The hive is made of % jJumber, and is 204% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175g by 944 outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you, 
yourself, can by trying both ; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 15c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without any 
trouble for 10e. or less, but it will eg oe pay you best to give your customers an article as good 
in every respect as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black or common bees and Italians, is a matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
tons of honey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usval space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as14%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and the con- 
tents of our A BC on next page? Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. Jt takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I ean do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 


November, 1877. 
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SOME OF THE TRIALS “BEE FOLKS” 
HAVE TO ENDURE. 


P; RHE latter part of July, I sent $5.00 to friend 

“i, Blood, and in about two weeks received 2 queen 
=) by mail, but she was dead. Returning her 
promptly, he sent me another which arrived dead 
also. I returned them without delay, not having 
opened the ose in either case. Some time after, I 
received the third queea which arrived alive, to my 
great satisfaction; she was fair in color but not very 
large; but here came the tug of war. She was prompt- 
ly liberated on combs of hatching brood, with plenty 
of honey and water in the hive; it was Saturday, the 
first of September ; it turned suddenly very cool here 
and the hatching bees died about as fast as they 
hatched. There was also some unsealed larve in the 
combs, that crowded out of the cells, which together 
with the dying young bees was a very painful sight 
for a bee-keeper. I thought it would not do, and ac 
cordingly put in three combs with adhering bees and 
caged the queen. The next day I let her out, but the 
bees balled her, and Ihad to cage her again. Sol 
tried to introduce her during the week, day after day, 
with the same result. I destroyed three lots of queen 
cells during this time: was that right? Saturday af- 
ternoon I released her again; in half an hour [ tried 
to look her up but did not find her at once, and rob- 
bers being troublesome bad to quit, and night coming 
on Tleft them. The greater part of the night I passed 
in thinking about queens, and much against my will, 
the picture of a baii of excited bees, enclosing in their 
desperate embrace, my queen, again and again floated 
across my mind, and disturbed the lull of slumber. 
Nexé morning early, I rescued her from the veritable 
ball and caged her again, finding her very hungry, 
and myself very. blue. 

A short time azo lL read in the Country Gentleman 
an article on introducing queens: and the writer said 
that a great mistake was often made in introducing 
a valuabie queen to a queenless stock ; better unqueen 
a good colony to put her in. I therefore unquecened 
agood colony and gave them the queen in a cage; 
apparently they did not notice the change, but car- 
ried in pollen and honey as usual. Looking after 
them laterin the day, but very few bees remained 
about the cage and I thought the queen might be lib- 
erated at once (especially after reading your own re- 
portin Sept. No). She was then released on the quilt, 
but the bees attacked her so flercely in a twinkling all 
went down between the combs, and when last seen, 
one bee was on her back trying its best to sting. 
Wit the bellows smeker I again succeeded in res- 
cuing her, but she looked sick, kept wiping her body 
with her legs, and I feared she was injured; however 
she lived, but seemed to be feeble, and I thought it 
unsafe to cage her more. 

I put a division board in the first hive and let the 
queen out on two combs of brood, and shut them up. 
1 then had to leave home, but in two days I examined 
them again. Bees and queen were lively, and I felt 
much elated; but alas, my pleasure was of short du- 
ration, the queen suddenly took wing, and away she 
went. I had tried her before on a window, and at- 
tempts to fly were not at all successful, but now—O 
dear! she could fly, and well enough too. As far as I 
know, up to date, she has never returned again, and 
my plan of Italianizing my bees this fall has failed. 
The queen I took from the second colony in the morn- 
ing, I put back in her own hive the same evening, and 
she was killed in less than one minute. 











One of my colonies produced drones with red heads 
as you describe; the queen is hybrid. 

I must have another queen but will buy it in a nu- 
cleus and as near home as I can get it, and ] will first 
practice more with cheap queens. 

I commenced the season with 11 stocks in fair con- 
dition and have, up to date, sold 550 Ibs. of honey. 
There is plenty of honey in the hives, and I have in- 
creased them to 36 good stocks, which satisfies me 
very well. 

You remember the 58 Ibs. fdn. which you made for 
me? I thought it was a great deal too much for 11 
stocks, but I used all but 5 or6 lbs. It is a decided 
success; if introducing queens were as easy and sure 
as the using of fdn., 1 would not have tailed. My 
hives contain from 8 to 18 Quinby frames full of hon- 
ey, bee-bread and bees. R. STAHLE. 


P. S.—l made a promise, never to open a bee hive 
on Sunday and hac kept it up to this time; but the 
imported queen came to hand on Saturday, and I, 
very anxious to do all Icould, broke my promise in 
earing for her on Sunday and lost her, after all my 
care. Had I not done so, I could have fared no worse, 
and I now think I would not have lost her. 

R. STAHLE, Marietta, O., Sept. 24th, 1877. 

It seems that friend Blood too, has had some 
losses as well as the rest of us; and I am very 
elad indeed to find him so ready to make them 
all good. As he is a sufferer as well as your- 
self, friend S.,I think it a duty of yours, to 
make your future purchases of him. He has 
sent you three queens that must have cost 
him $12.00 at least, and all you have paid him 
is $5.00. 

When selecting combs of hatching brood, 
endeavor to have such as contain no unsealed 
larvee, and you will have no loss of brood. 
The bees and queen should always be shut in 
the hive, and if the weather turns cold, take 
them into the house. They will very soon 
form a cluster about the queen and she will 
begin to lay. If they were kept shut in the 
hive until nearly a week old, it would be just 
as well for them. I have never known a queen 
to fly away and not come back, yet so many 
have reported losses like the above I think it 
would be well to clip the wings of all queens 
as soon as they are laying. 

You should not have allowed the bees to kill 
their old queen friend 8S. Had you first fixed 
your smoker in nice trim, and had it right in 
your hand, [I do not believe a bee could have 
stung her before you came to her rescue. 
Your work was probably all done just as the 
honey season was closing, and bees at such 
times are very difficult for anyone to handle. 
I sympathize most fully with you, as I think 
we all do, but perhaps your very lifelike nar- 
ration of your trials, may be the means of 
saving many times the amount for others ; so 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Nov. 





take cheer my friend, and practice a little with 
cheaper queens, before you get another im- 
ported one. I have long been wanting to say 
something in regard to handling bees on the 
Sabbath day, and I thank you friend 8§., for in- 
troducing the matter in a way, that comes 
right home to all ef us. On the whole, I think 
I will step over to Our Home department with 
the whole matter, by your leave. 
_ ——> +60 


FDN., ITALIANS AND HYBRIDS, HIVES, 
HONEY, &c. 


i fdn. yousent me was fitted into frames in 
t 
J 





different ways: some were filled out in full, 

in others from ¥ to linch space was given be- 
tween fdn. and sides and bottom of frames. I find ¥ 
inch at sides, and 1 inch or nearly this amount, is ad- 
visable for bottom, giving ample room for sagging. 
Eggs were found in cells 12 hours atter given to the 
bees; such a nice sight, so perfect, so smooth and 
level when sealed over as brood or honey. Some 
frames of fdn. were placed in an empty hive anda 
large swarm put on them, which by their great 
weight and the teat generated, caused one comb to 
sag giving the cells in the upper part of the frame an 
oblong shape: yet the queen deposited eggs in these 
cclls, which I expected would be developed as drones, 
but they were sealed up as worker brood and matured 
as such, being no larger than bees from ordinary cells. 
Possibly there would be no sagging at all, if fnd. were 
pviaced in hives alternately with filled combs, and the 
hives shaded and well ventilated for a few days. If 
$2.00 worth of fdn. will fill the frames in the brood 
apartment and put starters in the section boxes, and 
# swarm be hived on them, we shall bave $5.(0 worth 
of surplus honey ready to come off before a swarm 
would fill the brood apartment when no start ie given; 
making aclear gain, at once, of $3.00 for $2.00 invest- 
ed in the fdu., to say nothing of the satisfaction of ev- 
er after baving a beautiful set of combs free from 
drone comb, save such quantity a» the apiarian may 
see fit, under the varied circumstances, to give his 
bees. In the aggregute, thousands of dollars are an- 
nually lost to bee-keepers by the useless hordes ot 
drones allowed to be reared and tolerated in the 
hives. Instead of our bees consuming so much time 
and teed on these “dead heads,” they weuld do bet- 
ter to turn their whoie attention to rearing workers 
that wil! fill the combs instead of emptying them. 

HIVES. 

IT have been experimenting nearly all my life. with 
different styles oi hives, and have tried nearly al! 
shapes of frames. To sum up, my conclusion is that 
the Langstroth hive. or the same simplified as you 
now make them, is for all purposes the very best. 
This hive question is not my hobby, but the kind of 
bees to put in the hive for large vields—tons of honey 
—is what I think of most. Bees should be first 
considered, hives second. 

BEES. 


You will agree with me that there is a vast differ- 


ence in the honey gathering and comb building pro- | 


pensities of different colonics, and different strains of 
bees; some strains of blood will show their superior- 
ity for several generations, it matters not whether of 
biack bees, Italian or their crosses. We think there 
are more poor colonies produced in a given number 
by the black bees, among the Italians a smaller per- 
cent of poor workers, and in their crosses but few col- 
onies will be produced that are indifferent workers. I 
reared some queens last fall, a few of which were 
reared from an impure mother. and they produced 
one half black bees. For the sike of testing the mer- 
its o1 these miserable looking things I suffered them 
to take their chances with my pure bees, and as you 
have **been there” with bees of this stripe, it is 
scarcely necessary to say they were able to “hoe their 
own row.” 

They were equal to any emergency: none of the 
“bright beauties,” not even the bees from my im- 
ported queens could “getaway” with them. They 
got off as “ big” swarms as early, made as much hon- 
ey, and filled up empty space just as fast as anybody’s 
bees. I know a few of them would always be ready 
to sing a fine, very fine, song close up to my nose 
whenever I took a walk in the bee yard; more espec- 
iaily would they get pressingly familiar with my vis- 
itors, and y & know how annoying this is to one who 
likes to have iviks enjoy a ‘look at the bees.” 


makes this class of bees distasteful to me. Happily 
we have discovered a class of bees that are equally as 
good honey producers and comb builders, without 
this fearful propensity for stinging and nosing into 
other people’s business. I allude to the progeny ot 
our imported queens and the progeny of their daugh- 
ters. The workers can not be surpassed in any res- 
pect and will seldom volunteer to sting unless driven 
to do so by rough treatment. The bees stick tight to 
the combs while frames are being bandied and sel- 
dom require to be smoked to keep them down while 
an examination of their ‘** wares” is going on. 

We do have some trouble in getting them off the 
combs for extracting. but since the advent of fdn. and 
section boxes for comb honey in such desirable and 
salable shape, it i, oamemeee whether or not much 
extracting will be profitable. 

OUR OWN APIARY. 

We started the season with 40 colonies; increased 
to 70 and have taken over 3000 Ibs. honev; about one- 
half extracted and one-half in boxes. The extracted 
was mostly obtained by extracting from the outside 
frames which were not covered bv boxes, and I think 
I got almost as much honey in boxes as I would have 
done had I not taken any with the extractor, as the 
emytying of the two outside frames from each colony 
did not stop comb building in boxes. My crop is near- 
ly all sold at 18 to 20 cts. for comb, and 16 cts. for ex- 
tracted. 

My friend Richard Reynolds. of East Springfield, 
had all his honey built in section boxes which he 
soon found sale for at 20 to 25 cts. per Ib., while his 
neighbors found it difficult to sell honey in old style 
boxes at 16 to 18 cts. 

EXTRACTED HONEY. 

Some complain that their honey sours on their 
hands; I have no trouble. When extracting I throw 
the honey, just as it comes from the machine, into open 
heaced barre!'s; and as there is always, during a 
yield, some thin or unripe honey, this will rise with 
all other lisht substances, as bits of comb, &c., to the 
surface, which must he skimmed off occasionally, 
leaving only the good honey which will not sour if 
left uncovered till cool weather. Good honey will 
get fearfully thin in very warm weather, but will get 
thick when the temperature falls; so do not be hasty 
in concluding all is going to sour. 


NUCLEUS HIVES, 

should be seen in operation in every well conducted 
apiary, as early as weather will permit in the spring. 
It will pay largely to have laying queens ready to 
give stocks that have cast swarms. The secret of suc- 
cess in getting box honey is alaying queen on the 
brood combs at all times. See ahive queenless and 
not wo: king in boxes, just give them a plump laying 
queen and note how quickly the bees will be seen 
“chawing” cut the cobs from the place where they 
lett off biuntly. This is a good way to get your “dol- 
lar” tor a queen if no customer is after her who is 
sharp enough to see the point. 

J. A. BUCHANAN, 

Wintersville, Ohio, Aug. 2(th, 1877. 

I agree with our friend, almost entirely, and 
this particular point in regard to hybrids is 
one that really troubles me. My best yield of 
comb honey, both this season and last, was 
from hybrid stocks; and in selling off all my 
hybrid queens, I have more than once felt, that 
I might be selling my most profitable ones. 
They are vehement in stinging, but they are 
also vehement in honey gathering and brood 
reuring, and I really admire their energy, while 
I lament their—want of common sense, J. guess 
I shall have to term it, when one tries to look 
over their “ wares ,” say in the fall of the year. 
While preparing our bees for winter, I at first 
thought I had found the key to their extra 
amount of comb honey, because several of them 
had almost nothing in the brood chamber, 
while the Italians had the brood combs filled 
and the honey stored round the cluster, ina 
most provident way. Now, only last evening 
we found a full blood Italian colony that had 
stored in the sections, with almost nothing in 
the brood combs, while the worst stock of by- 





it is this peculiar dash of wicked ugliness that 


brids in the apiary had enough in the brood 
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combs to fix both nicely for winter. The lat- 

ter case is, it is true, an exception, but it indi- 

cates it would be well to go slow, in entirely 

discarding hybrids. 

FEEDING EXTRACTED HONEY TO GET SECTIONS 
FINISHED OUT. 

We have just finished demonstrating that 
this will pay, and psy well. Ifyou have sec- 
tions full of empty comb, you can get as much 
as 9 lbs of sealed comb honey, for every 10 lbs 
of liquid honey fed, after you have fed enough 
to get the brood combs filled. But after you 
have fed them about 100 lbs, they get “ tired,” 
and wili not notice even nice clover honey. A 
colony of ful! bloods and one of hybrids was 
used for the experiment. The Italians went 
far ahead of the hybrids, and yet were no more 
than half as strong. Now comes a funny fea- 
ture; the hybrid stock was composed of black 
bees, one and 2 banded bees, and finely marked 
Itaiians, all the progeny of one mother, of 
course. Well, the black bees first stopped 
work in the feeder, next the one and 2 banded, 
and to-day-if I wanted to show a visitor some 
of the finest Italians in the apiary, I should 
uncover this hybrid stock, and let him see the 
bees at work in this pan of honey. There they 
are, gentle and finely marked, while their own 
family of blacks below, are as ugly as they well 
can be. The Italians are certainly far ahead 
for a “ big job.” 

FERMENTATION OF HONEY. 


SfTALIAN queen rec’d on the 2lst as lively as a 
cA cricket, introduced the same day with success, 
—! and to-day has combs filled with brood and eggs. 
I have been a constant reader of GLEANINGS, from 
Vol. Ito Vol. V, and have not in any of your teach- 
ings found a word concerning termenting honey, the 
cause, or remedy. I extract from the frames of comb 
only when they are sealed, place the extracted honey 
in open tanks to settle, then draw off and barrel. [ 
find the may | more or less in a state of fermentation. 
But whether it is caused by the extreme heat we ex- 
perience here down South, in the months of July, 
August and September [am unable to say. My ex- 
traciing room is a 12 foot octagon, tacing south, east, 
West and north, with two doors and four windows, all 
ot wire cloth; and from this arrangement I have a 
constant breeze circulating through daily, but still 
my extracted honey terments, 

i should be picased to know if there are any of your 
thousand of readers who have ever experienced the 
same, and if there is any remedy to Be Atm honey 
irom fermenting after being extracted from capped 
combs. I have, frequently, when manufacturing sug- 
ar, after the molasses had drained from the sugar, 
and become fermented, prevented the same with the 
fumes of sulphur. JAMES A. PRITCHARD, 

Iverville, La., Aug. 29th, 77. 

If our friend means that fermentation takes 
place to such an extent as to make the honey 
sour, it is certainly something rather unusual, 
with honey capped over before being extracted. 
If he means that it froths aad oozes out of the 
cans and barrels simply, without having its 
flavor impaired, it is quite a common occurrence 
with some honey. The only remedy for all 
such “ antics” that we know of, is to seal it up 
hot like fruit, in fruit jars. It has been sug- 
gested that the minute grains of pollen con- 
tained in the honey, act like yeast, inducing 
fermentation; hence, heating the honey to 
about the boiling point, or exposing it toa 
freezing temperature, kills these yeast germs, 
and stops the mischief. The fumes of sulphur, 
or sulphurous acid, are also death to this yeast 
plant, and we therefore prevent cider from 





“working,” by simply burning sulphur in the 
empty barrel. Honey does somefimes ferment, 
even when sealed up in the combs; I sawa 
comb during the prevalence of the bee-malady, 
a few winters ago, that was so filled with fer- 
menting honey that it had burst the caps of 
the cells and was oozing out in the form ofa 
thin watery froth. No wonder that the bees 
died. I then supposed it to be because they 
had gathered late thin fall honey, but I now 
think if the combs had been well covered with 
bees, in a hive with warm porous walls, they 
would have fixed it just as nicely as our moth- 
ers do their preserves by scalding; for I have 
since fed bees thin sour honey, and if too much 
is not given them at once, they will fetch it 
back to sweet honey. 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN MAKING CHAFF 
CUSHIONS. 


BEGAN the season of ’76 with 5 colonies; in- 

creased to 11, and extracted 550 lbs. white ciover 

honey, all of which was fully ripened in the hive 
and capped over. By the way, I thing such honey 
equal to any box penate if not superio), and it brings 
avout the same price here. My nives hold 12 frames, 
aud I use a division board of duck tacked on a trame 
and suspended the same as a frame of comb. For 
wintering, | use 8 trames, placing a chatf cushion in 
the end of the hive and one on top of the frames. M 
11 colonies, xll strong, thus prepared came throug 
the winter all right, and on the first of March were 
muci stronger than when put upin the tall. I pre- 
ae my cushions in this way: Ltake very thin mus- 
ia, 40inches wide, fold it and cut the icngin I want 
it; this makes three seams to run up, which is very 
quickly dune on wu machine. Now | tuid the corner of 
the pillow, diagonally to the seam, and stitch across 
the corner four inches; do the same with the three 
remuining corners, tura the slip, fill it with chaff and 
I have a square pillow four inches in thickness, that 
just fits my hives, and saves all the trouble of sowing 
in a strip tour inches wide. Well, I have told * What 
I know about chaff cushions” at some length, and 
will stop short off to say good-by. A.C. 

Johnstown, Ohio, June 9th, 1877. 


A chaff cushion to fit snugly inside the upper 
story, should be a square box of cloth, just the 
size of the space it is to fill; and we, some time 
ago, mentioned that we made them by using a 
band of cloth for the sides, with a squate piece 
of cloth for top and bottom. The plan furni- 
shed by our triend above, avoids the use of so 
many pieces, for the entire case is made of one 
piece of cloth, and there is very little waste. 
If you fail to get the idea, take a common pil- 
low, and push in one of the corners; close the 
sides together, so as to make an upright seam. 
and by doing the same with each’ corner, we 
shall have a box of cloth. 

—— 00 ee 


Last spring I purchased one colony of Italian bees, 
in a movable frame hive—Am. frame—but not know- 
ing anything about bees or hives, and the frames be- 
ing 80 badly united with combs and bee glue, I used it 
as a box hive, with box for surplus honey on top. 
For this colony and hive I paid $6.00. The weight of 
hive and bees, when purchased was 78 lbs. On the 
17th of June they threw off their first swarm, a very 
large one, again, on the 26th of June, another good 
sized swarm. ‘hese were all hived in common box 
hives. From the parent swarm, I obtained 35 ibs. of 
box honey, from first swarm 45 lbs., second swarm 25 
lbs., third swarm 10 lbs.; making in all, 115 lbs. trom 
the one swarm and their increase. Honey is worth 
here 20 cts. per lb. and 115x20=$23.00; 4 colonies say 
$6.00—$24.00 ; deduct from this, cost of bees and hives 
==$12.00 and we have $35.00 profit from the one swarm. 
Honey pasturage here is white clover, buckwheat and 
prairie lowers. My hives at this time are full of bees 
and honey. Next spring, I think I will transfer to the 
Simplicity hive. Would you advise me to do so? 

JOHN C. FOWLER, Ashkun, Lil., Oct. 8th, °77. 
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GETTING OFF SECTIONS, HIVE MA-| used about the largest, and besides his very 
KING, DOOLITTLE’S HIVE, BOTTOM — jarge brood chamber, he put on at once, boxes 


BOARDS, &e. 
El WANT a little light on a few questions that I 
| 





bave not seen touched upon in GLEANINGS. How 
=<) do you manage to get your sections capped over, 
avd then howdo you get them off withcut getting 
them urespped ? My bes would not cap the sections 
all over, though they were in the hive (lower story) a 
long time; and when I wanted to take them out they 
all tell to uncapping and filling themselves as fast as 
possible ; now, how can this be prevented ? 

The sections will all be nicely capped over, 
if the yield of honey continues; if it stops, 
they will remain unfinished, unless you feed. 
If you remove the sections while honey is com- 
ing in, the bees will make no attempt to un- 
cap them, and the full blood Italians will 
scarcely ever at any season. After the yield 
has stopped, the blacks and hybrids, will 
“grab” for every drop, just as soon as they get 
uu idea you are going to take it away from 
them; and your only remedy is to shake them 
off just as soon as you get the hive open, if you 
do not want the caps to the cells full of their 
ragged perforations. 

You tell us how the new style of bevel is cut but do 
not tell how to cut them. How do you make the sli- 
ding platform, or don’t you use any at all? If Il bave 
any hives made the coming winter I want them made 
right. Now, another thing right here; if your bives 
are halvea in at the corne)s instead of made on a mi- 
tre don’t you have an open space, caused by the bev- 
él, to fill up with putty? Ishould think eo. You 
know what you said about mitred corners in Vol. II. 
I think you were about correct. 

Since we have used the iron guage frame, 
we put all hives together on a mitre, and for 
the very reason that the covers and upper sto- 
ries may fit with a water and wind proof joint. 
When properly nailed, they are very strong. 
Hive making will soon appear in the A BC. | 

Picase tell vs how to make division boards such as | 
Doolittle uses (not chaff cushions). Since reading 
Cook's Manual and Mr. Doolittle’s articles I have had | 
quite a leaning toward the Gallup frame, and the re- | 
port from Mr. D.in Oct. GLEANINGS has almost con- | 
verted me, tut before I become a convert I want to | 
ask if Mr. D’s success is not more due to his skill and 
a good locality than tothe hive, though he gives the | 
hive the credit? Five hundred and sixty-six Ibs. ex- | 
tracted Acney is an enormous amount for one hive. 

Friend Doolittle’s division board, is only a | 
4 inch division board, and is stationary ; see_ 
page 7. Slots are cut through it to allow the 
bees passage into the side bexes. I think it) 
is his skill, energy and industry, rather than | 
his hive or locality either. Questions like 
this, it seems to me, we are all, in a measure, 
compelled to answer ourselves, individually. 
If you can not decide, get a hive and try it. I 
believe friend D. rather prefers you should try | 
ove before investing in them largely. His | 
plan of working is with a small hive. and a | 





very small brood chamber. His largest form | 
of hive, contains only 30 two lb. boxes, and he 
therefore is obliged to be on hand almost at 
the very minute they begin to be crowded for 
room, to take out the filled sections and to put 
in empty ones. I confess I like the idea; it is 


ceed. Ifyou are one of those who will say, 
“T know my hives are full, a great many of 
them, but I really can not get time to take off 
the honey,” you will never do to follow Doo- 
little. Now before we decide to give up our 


hives frie: d C., and take D’s, had we not. bet- 
ter take a cool square lock at the matter. 
While his hive is about the smallest, Quinby 





| page 19, Vol. ITI. 


to hold over 200 lbs. After the enormous 
yields that Quinby and his neighbors made 
with these great hives, and after he seat out 
his circular stating that from one to two hun- 
dred pounds of comb honey, or from two to 
three hundred pounds of extracted could be 
realized on an average from each hive in one 
season, beginners were much inclined to 
throw up the hives they were already using, 
and adopt them. See page 104, Vol. II, and 
These hives are the direct 
opposite of Doolittle’s. The one that gave 582 
lbs. of honey was used with 382 of these large 
Quinby frames. In the hands of the average 
bee-keeper, the Q. hive has given just about 
the same results as other hives. Capt. Heth- 
erington with his apiary of over 1000 hives, 
takes the large frames, and the large hives; 
Doolittle has the other extreme. Whom shall 
we follow ? 
working, generally, with the hives we have, 
but it is quite likely we shall many of us, nev- 
er be able to equal their work, even if we had 
their hives, locality and all. Notwithstanding, 
we are going to try hard; are we not? 

How do you use your bottom boards when you win- 
terin cellar? It seems to me they are not so conve- 
nient as a plain board with a slot °4x4 inches in front 
of hive for an entrance. How do yon carry hives to 
and from summer stands? take the hive and leave 
the bottom board ? 

The season has been poor here, very fine in the 
spring but too dry all through the summer and fall. 
Fall flowers have not yielded much. Basswood al- 
most nothing. Have 8 stands ; 7 are Italians and by- 
brids, 1 black. F. W. COMINGS. 

East Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 2d, 1877. 

When moving Simplicity hivés, to close the 
entrance we simply push the hive back on the 
bottom board until the entrance is closed ; 
have carried the hives in and left the bottom 
boards, but once in a while we find a colony 
that “boils” out with such treatment. <A bot- 
tom board must be cleated to prevent warp- 
ing; it should also be raised up from the 
ground a little, and we want it closed ail 
round so that neither bees, toads nor anything 
else can get under. Taking a!l into consider- 
ation, is it not simpler to have bottoms and 
covers, all one and the same thing ? 

ee 
BEES IN THE HOUSES AND GROCERIES. 


KC TIAT measures can you suggest for keeping 
‘| bees at home and preventing their wandering 
into stores. &c., and getting lost? Iam losing 
numbers daily in this way. Piease answer in GLEAN- 
INGS. J. H. THom, M. D. 

Garafraxa, P. O., Canada, Sept. 25th, 1877. 

During a severe drouth such as we have 
just had, it is one of the problems, to tell what 
todo. Totry to keep peace with our neigh- 
bors, we wrote the following for our Medina 
paper. 





J 
— 


ABOUT THE BEES. 

I am very sorry indeed that some of our 
towns-people have been annoyed by the bees 
during this severe drouth we are having. 
When the flowers are all dried up, as at 
present, bees are pretty apt to look about to 
see if an honest penny can not be turned, else- 
where; for they are proverbially averse to 
loafing, as everybody knows. They have one 
other peculiarity, which it may be worth white 
to consider, and that is, that they very soon 


I think we can test their ways of 
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abandon any speculation that does not pay. 
If you want them all to go home quietly, 
simply make their business at your store or 
home, an unprofitable one, and they will very 
soon leave, I assure you. If they are at work 
at your peaches, preserves, sugar bowl, can- 
dies, baskets of sweet grapes or the like, cover 
up the articles precisely as you would if flies 
were to be kept away from them. If you are 
making preserves or canning fruit, stop the 
first bee from getting off with a load, and no 
more will come; if you have neglected to do 
this, and they have already started a “land 
office business,” you will have to close the 
doors and windows until they abandon the 
job, which will be in a couple of hours. If it 
is hot weather, mosquito netting will do the 
business nicely. The same fabric or some nice 
pink tarleton, will do nicely to cover fruit or 
confectionery in our shops and _ groceries. 
This has been done in cities for years, and it 
is worth all the expense, to have such goods 
kept entirely from the flies in the fall of the 
ear. 

r AmI asking you to take a great deal of 
trouble? Yes, I fear I am, and therefore, I 
prefer that you allow me to pay all expense of 
trouble and material. I love law and order, 
and dislike to have anything that belongs to 
me, trespass upon the rights of anyone ; and if 
this matter can not be arranged pleasantly, I 
will move both myself and bees out into the 
country; for where my bees are, there shall I 
be. I dislike to do this, for it would inconve- 
nience those in my employ very much, and our 
town has far too few manufacturing establish- 
ments already. Still farther, you would be 
troubled with bees still, for others beside my- 
self keep bees, and I have several times been 
called when it was the common old fashioned 
bee that was troubling. I do not blame you 
for feeling cross when you accidentally get 
stung, for it makes me cross too, sometimes, 
and I can scarcely blame you for thinking that 
itis my bees when] have so many; but my 
friends, my yellow bees never sting when 
away from home, unless they are pinched in 
some way, and made to do so in self defense. 
You can drive them out of your houses, just 
as you would flies. 

I need hardly remind you, that my business 
is, at present, bringing quite a little money 
into our town, and that from a distance too; 
some of it, from across the ocean. Our boys 
and girls are even now, clamoring for some- 
thing to do, and can we really afford to be 
frightened out ofa thrifty, and rapidly grow- 
ing business, by a few bees?.. You are to be 
Judge and jury, and I will go away quietly 
and pleasantly, without any law or action of 
our town council, ifit is your wish. Since I 
have become a Sunday school worker, I have 
learned the importance of being good natured, 
I hope. A. I. Roor. 


P. S.—While the weather remains so warm 
and dry, if you see a bee loading up with any 
of your property, you had ‘ketter kill him be- 
fore he gets home and brings a raft of his com- 
Trades back with him. I shall have no hard 
feelings toward you at all, if you throw the 
flat-iron at every bee that has the impudence 
to so much as take a squint over your garden 





fence to see whether you are 
peaches to-day or not. 

rr +0 

A BEE FUNERAL, 


© Sept. Ist, I obtained from W. C. Grier in 


going to preserve 
A. LI 


Lamar, (Mo.) an imported Italian queen which [ 
proposed to introduce into whut [ consiuered 
the best hive lhave. On the night of the 2d, I intro- 
duced her into the hive leaving her over night an in 
the morning of the 3d, Ifound the old queen, a black 
one, and taking her out 1 cut off her head and threw 
the body some 15 feet from the hive on the ground. I 
noticed no particular commotion among the bees un- 
til about 2 o’clock in the afternoon when [| observed a 
procession of bees forming at the hive in a solid line 
and moving toward the body of the dead queen. They 
moved on and approaching the bocy surrounded it, 
and all with one accord as they approached the body 
threw up their wings in a peculiar manucr and made 
every sign of grief and mourning. After a time they 
withdrew and returned to the hive. No further dem- 
onstration took place. Was this the resuit of instincs 
or reason ? T. G. HARVEY. 
There is nothing at all unusual, in the above, 
but friend Harvey has, I think, drawn his con- 
clusions a little hastily. Bees do not always 
show signs of grief at the loss of a queen, but 
I have frequently known, even nuclei, when 
they discovered the queen was gone, to rush 
out of the hive, and search all over, even to 
crawling the distance mentioned, in search of 
the queen. Ihave also known them to find 
her body where | bad thrown it, and in such 
cases, those who first find her, throw up their 
wings, and utter acall to their companions. 
The bees from the hive often hear this call, and 
come in 2 body; they will hang round the spot 
for a time, but after finding she is really dead, 
they probably conclude wisely, that what “can’t 
be cured must be endured,” and so they start 
off home again, and most usually in a body; 
as bees generally move in that way. Ifthe 
ground about the hives is clean, as it should 
be, you will often see these transactions. 
When a queen dies of old age, you will often 
be apprised of the fact, by the small cluster of 
faithful followers who hover about her body 
where it has been carried out and dropped by 
some less impressible worker. In swarming 
time if the queen’s wings are clipped, a line of 
workers will almost always guide you to her, 
if she has crawled offin the grass instead of 
back into the hive, and I once followed one, in 
that way, half across the garden. 


090 
BEES AND GRAPES. 


tured, and of course spoiled in consequence. 
Bees are found in large numbers in the vines 
Must they be re- 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


ice own and my neighbor’s grapes are badly punc- 
—) 


and evidently enjoy their sweets. 
garded as the vepredators ? 
Knoxville, Tenn., Aug. 23d, 1877. 


Bees do, at times, get started on grapes, and 
without a doubt puncture the fruit; yet it is 
a tough job for them, and they can easily be 
made to abandon it. If the grapes are ripe 
enough for the bees, they are ripe enough to 
pick, and should be taken out of their way. 
They started on our grapes just one season, 
but it was such up hill business they soon 
abandoned it for the fall flowers. A few days 
ago, I noticed a cluster that had been badly 
mashed in atempting to tear it from the vine; 
it was covered with bees. It was promptly re- 
moved with all the other bruised or punctured 
grapes near, and they did not again molest 
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them during the season. 
almost any kink of mischief, and: when, they 
get going, they are a “ host.” 


CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
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And he ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath 
forgiven you.—Epheaians. 4: 32. 

i> 200 -——-— 

FRIEND DOOLITTLE received for his white comb 
honey, 2%¢ ; the dark or secoad quality, is to be, or has 
been so'd on commission, 80 we cannot at present 
say what his whole crop netted. 

Goop queens canbe raised during the month of 
Oct. butso many are lost. if is hardly a profitable 
business. Had wetaken pains to sive a good Int of 
drones, very likely it would have made a great differ- 
ence. 


- > © Pe i — 

THE beantiful engravings that heip to explain the 
A BC, are the work of Stillman Co., Cincinnati, Obio. 
See their card in this No. A pretty picture, is ajjoy 
for ever, but a bad one is a~—sorrow for ever. Have 
they not done nicely on the basswood ? 

ee OO 

WE have succeeded this month also,in sending 
every queen ordered, by return mail, and we remem- 
ber of but one, of the whole lot, that was dead when 
received. Thisone was made good. With our new 
Jarge cages, I think we can send them safely up to 
Dec., and perhaps later. 

~ 0 

MARCUS DuBOIS, of Newburg, N. Y., sends us a plan 
for making the roofs of old hives water tight by tack- 
ing asmalltin through on the underside, just under 
the joint in the roof boards. The troughs are similar 
to those we use in the chaff hive covers; ilustrated in 
last Nov. No. The idea is an excellent one, for a leaky 
roof will sometimes kill the best colony outright, and 
no amount of paint will make covers tight, when they 
are made of two or more boards. If it will accommo- 
date, we can furnish tin gutters }inch wide, for 42. 
per running foot. This device allows the wood to 
shrink and swel!, which paint and matching do not. 





Nor cne of all the larg2 number of imported queens 
I have handled this season, has been lost in introdu- 
cing, and I almost wonder at it myself. I presume 
the. great secret is, that I made up my mind I could 
not stand the expense of losing a single one. A few 
days ago I purchased 6 tested queens of a neighbor, 
and lost3in introducing. I gave them to hybrids, 
and wes in too much ofahurry to look for them 
shortly after they ‘were introduced, to see if they were 
allright. Now comes the “tug of war.” I ordered 30 


qneens from Italy. but blundoringly arranged to have 
them reach here Dec. 1s', instead of Nov. Ist, as I had 
intendet. Won't it bo fuany if some of them don’t 
get lust somehow ? 


Beesg can be taught 





THE SIMPSON HONEY PLANT. 


HOW IT WORKS UNDER CULTIVATION, 





WISH to say something of this plant; Sero/u- 

laria Nodosa. It has a great many common 
=<) names, such as Figwort, Square stalk, Heal al}, 
Rattle weed, and Carp2nter’s square ; the last two are 
the ones by which it is generally known in our sec- 
tion. The name Rattle weed is derived from the 
sound made by the ripe seed in the pod, when the 
stalk is shaken, being something like the singing 
sound of the rattle snake. We, in the summer ot 776, 
took a stroll in the flelds and wood to see what blos- 
soms the bees were Aegon on, as they seemed rT. 
We found them on the red clover, and particularly 
busy on this plant. Its blossom is so small that a bee 
can searcely get its head in, but can get to the hone 
without much effort, with its proboscis. I noticed, 
too, the drop of honey at the bottom of blossom that 
had not been visited by the bees that were so eager to 
zip it, for we found on most of the plants from 2 to 10 
bees, all busy and contending for the precedence. 
We, at the time, wrote in our memorardum as fol- 
lows: * We find that the plant, Carpenter’s square, 
affords a great deal of honey, is much sought for by 
the bees, and is worthy of protection and cultivation 
as it grows well In waste places and hedge rows.” 

1, in the fall, procured a root and planted it in the 
garden, but forgot all about it until it was called to 
mind by GLEANINGS. I then looked and found the 
plant all right, and by the first of July it was begin- 
ning to bloom, and such a stalk it did make; 8 feet 
high, with about ten spikes, making not less than 15 
to 18 feet of flowers. the middle or top spike being 
about 3 fectlong. Now these were not al) open at 
once, but lasted from the firet of Jaly till the first of 
Oct., visited by bees and other insects from “early 
morn till dewy eve.” In fact we have fonnd bees 
gathering honey from this plant before sunrise just at 
day light, and in the evening alter sundown when so 
bearly dark they could scarcely see to fly. 

We have been so pleased with it that we have taken 
the precaution to collect some of the seed, which we 
find is very small, not as large as tobacco seed. This 
plant is a perennial, will come up trom the root every 
year and needs but little care except protection from 
the cattle, as they will break itdown. We shall plant 
a lot of roots in our lot or garden this fail, and make 
further observations. If any of the bee-keepers are 
willing to try it we will send some seed by their pay- 
ing postage, or will exchange seed with otbrers that 
have something new. Jos. C, DEEM. 

Knightstown, Ind., Oet. 13th, 1877. 


Hambugs ¢ dwindles. 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 








[We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it 
a favor to have them send us all circulars that have 
a deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.} 


ms LIZZIE COTTON is again at work 








“4 fall blast, wherever she can find a peri- 
=~ Odical that will publish her falsehoods. 
Her latest, by some means, has got into the 
Weekly Sun, and although a later issue sound- 
ed the warning, many dollars will doubtless 
be lost by the too credulous. See her record 
in back No’s and Vol’s. 

One of our subscribers, we are sorry to say, 
is blackmailing his friends and neighbors by 
demanding money for the right to use the Am. 
hive. We dislike to give the person’s name 
publicity but shall in our next, unless he de- 
sists. Mr. King, years ago, announced the 
hive as public property, in the Magazine ; fur- 
thermore, there never was a patent on any 
part of the Am. hive as it is now in use. The 
patented feature was laid aside in a very short 
time, as utterly worthless, and this is a very 
fair sample of bee hive patents in general. 
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The following has been added to APIARY. . 

There is still another advantage in the 
house apiary, and it is perhaps the most im- 
portant of all. It is that the bees, honey and 
all the implements, can be easily kept under 
lock and key; a very important item where 
thieving is very prevalent. Where the api- 
arist becomes the owner of more colonies 
than can profitably be kept in one place, he 
can establish house apiaries at almost any 
point, and I have long had visions of a large 
central apiary, with 6 house apiaries ar- 
ranged hexagonally all about it; say three 


miles from the center, and three miles from | 


each other. I think they could be so man- 
aged that a visit once a week during the 
honey season would, as a general thing, be 
all that would be needed. Some loss would 
result from unexpected swarming, but this 
could in a great measure be obviated by the 
use of the extractor, or an abundant supply 
of sections furnished with the fdn. If loca- 
ted near a dwelling, some of the inmates 
would soon learn to hive the swarms, and 
look after things that might turn up. No 
one should think of undertaking this, until 


he has the ability, of first Garing well for one | 


apiary ; and it can’ never be made a success, 
until we have entirely ¢g 
foolishness as allowing bees to starve, to re- 


main a long time queenless, or to dwindle | 
down from any cause, as too many of us| 


now do. 


With a good horse, and a trim light buggy, 
it would be very pretty work, riding about | 


and overseeing these apiaries; but who 
among us has the ability to do it successful- 
ly? Instead of answering aloud, go to work 
quietly, and let your works be the answer. 


WHICH STYLE OF APIARY TO ADOPT. 


By way of summing up, I will state: that 
with my present experience I would choose 
the Chaff hive apiary, for honey alone. For 
raising bees and and queens for sale, I would 
use the vineyard apiary and Simplicity hives, 
lifting the bees into Chaff hives to winter. 


If I were in a neighborhood where honey | 
and bees were very likely to be stolen, or if | 
to locate an apiary away from | 


I were going 
home, I would choose the house apiary. Ob- 
jections to the latter, are the inconvenience 
of handling hives that you can not walk all 
around, and the expense of the building. 
For general purposes I would use a vine- 
Merin apiary, with both Simplicity and Chaff 
lives. 


Additon to CAGES FOR QUEENS. 

Since the above was written, we have given 
the candy queen cages the most severe tests 
in the way of sending bees by mail, to all 
parts of the U.S., and while we have had 
some failures, we have succeeded in sending 


them safely, to Colorado, Canada, Miss.,.&c. 
At first we put only 8 or 10 bees in the cage 
with the queen, but it finally transpired that 
the more bees there were, the less was the 
mortality. We now put in from 20 to 30, 
and succeed, almost invariably. It seems 
that bees cannot use candy to good advan- 
tage, unless there is quite a cluster of them 


got over all such | 


| to furnish the necessary warmth; and when 
there is quite a little crowd in the cage, the 
moisture exhaled from their breath, seems 
to soften the candy, just about as they need 
it. If we have a very valuable queen, or the 
distance is great, we have been in the habit 
| of giving the bees two cages fastened togeth- 
(er. No loss has ever been reported, when 
put up in this way, and we therefore have 
made a cage of lt inch lumber, with a 2t 
| inch hole, that we think would keep the bees 
| and queen safely a month, and we hope will 
enable them to go safely across the ocean. 
These large ones, can be made for about 
twice the price of the others; I think both 
, Should be kept in the apiary. 
HOW TO CAGE THE BEES AND QUEEN. 


Open your hive without smoke if you can ; 
if you cannot, use as little smoke as possible. 
| When. the bees have become quiet, lift out 
| the frames until you fine the one containing 
| the queen, and stand itin the hive in the 
| position shown in the diagram on page 211. 
| Set the frame so that the queen is on the 
| part projecting out of the hive. Open the 
| cage just as you see it in the engraving, and 
hold it in your left hand, while your thumb 
covers the entrance: Now pick the queen 
up by both wings, or by her shoulders, while 
you put her into the cage. Put your thumb 
over the entrance at once, or she will crawl 
| out in a twinkling. Now we want none but 
young bees to put with her, so we will look 
on the frame, for those that are dipping their 
noses into the unsealed honey. As their 
| bodies are bent, we have an excellent o ppor- 
tunity to —_ them up by the wings, and 
with a little practice you should be able to 
_put them in the cage about as fast as you 
would grains of corn. Young bees will nev- 
er sting your thumb, unless they happen to 
| be very bad hybrids, but old ones will some- 
times. venture to do s0,if you happen to 
| handle them too roughly. We mail them by 
tying around the cage a strip of stout paper, 
with a hole about the size of a lead pencil 
cut through over the wire cloth. This is for 
ventilation, and cannot safely be omitted, 
as we have found to our cost. 


BEE-DRESS. Before the advent of 
the Italians, and the convenient smokers: we 
now have, it was thought best to havea dress, 
or sort of ‘‘ jacket ’ attached to the veil, 
with sleeves, for the protection of the op- 
erator, while working among the hives. 
Such things are I believe now almost out of 
date, with the exception of veils, and the 
gloves that are used to some extent. The 
veils, are inany times, without doubt, useful; 
but I am so well satisfied that even a begin- 
ner will get along better and with less 
stings, with his bare hands than with any 
kind of gloves, that I have no hesitation in 
advising him to have nothing to do with 
them. Have your smoker in good trim, and 
there is hardly a necessity of your being 
stung at all. While I cannot think it best to 
advise a dress particularly for bee work, I 
feel that it is a very wise precaution to have 


| 
| 
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your ordinary attire of such a nature that 
bees may not get under the clothing ; many 
severe stings are received in this way, from 
bees having no ill will at all, but only sting- 
ing because pressed by the clothing. When 
bees are shaken or dropped off the combs, 
they are very apt to crawl up ones feet, and 
I know of few things more annoying, than 
the sensation of a bee crawling up ones leg 
when he is too busy to stop and stamp until 
he drops out of his unpleasant (to all par- 
ties concerned ) lodging place, or stings and 
has it done with, as he is pretty sure to doif 
you are not careful. If you wear flannels, 
and have them tucked inside your stockings, 
this cannot happen; or if you wear boots and 
have your pants tucked in your boot tops, 
you are bee proof in this respect. I prefer 
low shoes in the summer, and iight cloth- 
ing for out door work, and when I am going 
to shake bees off the frames, I always put 
my pant legs inside my stockings, even at 
the risk of being stared at by visitors. If 
you are obliged to handle bees in cool weath- 
er, or so late in the day that they have ceased 
flying, they are very apt to crawl under your 
coat or vest, and sometimes up your sleeves. 
I do not mind the stings so much as the time 
it takes to get them out; and I dislike to 
' run any risk of carrying them into the pre- 
sence of others, who may not be so indiffer- 
ent to stings as Lam. Some years ago, I 
wore shirts that buttoned up in front, and 
the hybrids seemed especially fond of get- 
ting inside my shirt whenever I particularly 
desired them outside. Iam not partial to 
new fashions in clothing, and when my wife 
made a shirt that buttoned down the back, | 
she rather expected a sermon on the folly of 
—well, she heard in place of objections, a 
declaration that 1 would never wear any 
other, because they were bee-proof. For the 
same reason, I prefer the sleeves close at the 
wrist, and my whole clothing in general, so | 
close and free from openings that a bee can | 
crawl up my shoes, and go clear to the top | 
of my head and fly off, without any trouble 
to either himself or myself, on the principle 
of, *‘ live and let live.” 
When at work among the hives, if bees 
are scattered about on the ground, I am 
always careful about stepping on them, or 
so near that they may crawl up my person; 
and nothing makes me more nervous than } 
to have visitors, who will walk right among | 
them with their careless feet, crushing them | 
into the dust. If it were right to return evil 
for evil, I should sometimes think it were | 
good enough for them, if they did geta' 





sting or two. The natural home of the honey 
bee is the forest, and if they consent to take 
up their abode on the ground at our very 
doors, we certainly should forbear stepping 
on them when we pay them a visit. 

I have said nothing about the attire of la- 
dies who work in the apiary, but I presume 
I have given them a sufficient idea of what 
is needed, to enable them to so arrange their 
clothing as to avoid stings as much as pos- 
sible. When bees are coming in heavily la- 
den, we should all have respect enough for 
them, to avoid standing in front of their 
hives, or walking very near to their entran- 
ces. If they are scattered about on the 
ground, step around them, and there will be 
very little danger of the stings that we often 
| hear of, because a bee becomes accidentally 
entangled in the clothing. 








AMERICAN LINDEN OR BASSWOOD. 
(Tilia Americana.) 

The above will enable any one to at once 
distinguish the basswood when seen. The 
clusters of little balls with their peculiar leaf 
attached to the seed stems, are to be seen 
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hanging from the branches the greater part | board, lift out all the combs, and brush it 
of the summer, and the appearance both be- | all off, and be sure you crush all the worms 
fore and after blossoming, is pretty much | in this filth for they will crawl right back 
the same. The blossoms are small, of a light | into the hive, if carelessly thrown on the 
yellow color and rather pretty; the honey is | ground. 

secreted in the inner side of the thick fleshy If you keep only Italians, or even all hy- 
petals. When it is profuse, it will sparkle | brids, you may go over a hundred colonies 
like dewdrops when a cluster of blossoms is and not find a single trace of a moth worm. 
held up to the sunlight. |At the very low price at which Italian 


BHE-MOTH. It is very likely that | queens are now to be purchased, it would 
the moth worm is, as has been so often stat- S9em that we are very soon to forget that a 
ed,the worst enemy the honey bee has,—-if_ bee-moth ever existed, and the readiest way 
we except ignorant bee-keepers—but if | I know of to get combs that are badly infest- 
such is the case, we can consider ourselves | ed, free from worms, is to hang them, one 
very fortunate, for the moth is almost no | at a time, in the centre of a full hive of Ital- 
enemy at all, to one who is well posted, and | ians. You will find all the webs and worms 
up With the times. When you hear a person strewed around the entrance of the hive, in 
complaining that the moth worm killed his | @ couple of hours, and the comb cleaned up 
bees, you can set him down at once, as | nicer than you could do it, if you were to 





knowing very little about bees; and if a 


hive is offered you, that has an attachment | 


or trap to catch or kill moths, you can set 
the vender down as a vagabond and swind- 
ler. Youcan scarcely plead ignorance for 


him, for a man who will take upon himself 
the responsibility of introducing hives, 
without knowing something of our modern 
books and bee journals, should receive treat- 


ment sufficiently rough to send him home, 
or into some business he understands. 

When acolony gets weakened so much 
that it can not cover and protect its combs, 
robbers and moth-worms help themselves as 
a natural consequence, but either rarely do 
any harm if there is plenty of bees, and a 
clean tight hive. Ifa hive is so made that 
there are crevices which will admit a worm, 
and not allow a bee to go after him, it may 
make some trouble in almost any colony ; 
and I can not remember that I ever saw a 
patented Moth Proof Hive that was not 
much worse in this respect than a plain sim- 
ple box hive. A plain simple box, is in fact 
all we want for a hive ; but as we must have 
the combs removable, we must have frames 
to hold them ; and if these frames are made 
so that bees can get all round and about 
them, we have done all we can to makea 
moth proof hive. 

Of course colonies will at times get weak- 
ened; and with the best of care, with the 
common bees especially, worms will some- 
times be found in the combs. Now if you 
have the simple hive I shall recommend, 
you can very quickly take out the combs, 
and with the point of your knife, remove 
every web and worm, scrape off the debris, 
and assist the bees very much. If there is 
an accumulation of filth on the bottom 


sit down all day to the task. 


HOW TO KEEP EMPTY COMBS SECURE FROM 
THE MOTH WORMS. 

If you have Italians only, you may have 
no trouble at all, without using any precau- 
tion ; but if there are black bees around you, 
kept in the old fashioned way, or in ‘“‘patent 
hives,” you will be very apt to have trouble, 
unless you “look out.” Suppose, for in- 
| Stance, you take a comb away from the bees 
during the summer months, and leave it in 
your honey house several days ; if the weath- 
er is Warm, you may find it literally infested 
with small worms, and in a few days more, 
the comb will be entirely destroyed. Combs 
partly filled with pollen, seem to be the es- 
pecial preference of these greedy filthy look- 
ing pests, and I have sometimes thought 
they would do but little harm, were it not 
for the pollen they find to feed on. <A few 
years ago, we used to have the same trouble 
with comb honey when taken from the hive 
during the early part of the season; but of 
late we have had less and less of it and the 
present season—1877—I have scarcely seen a 
moth worm in our comb honey at all, and 
we have not once fumigated our honey 
house. Lascribe it to the increase of the 
Italians, in our Own apiary, and those all 
about us, for the greater part of the bees in 
the woods are now partly Italian. These 
have driven the moth before them to such an 
extent that they bid fair to soon become ex- 
tinct. Perhaps much has been also done, by 
keeping all bits of comb out of their way ; 
no rubbish that would harbor them has been 
allowed to accumulate about the apiary, and 
as soon as any filth has been found contain- 
ing them, it has been promptly burned. 
Those who take comb honey from hives of 
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common bees, are almost sure to find live | 


worms in them, sooner or later. 


How do the worms get into a box of honey | 
that is pasted up tightly, just as soon as the | 


bees are driven out? I presume they get 


in just as they get into the comb taken from | 
The moth | 


a hive during warm weather. 
has doubtless been all through the hive, for 
she can go where a bee can, and has laid the 
eggs in every comb, trusting to the young 


. Worms to evade the bees by some means af- 
This explanation, I | 


ter they are hatched. 
am well aware, seems rather unreasonable, 


but it is the only one I can give. In looking 
over hives of common bees, I have often seen | 
moths dart like lightning from crevices, and 

have sometimes seen them dart among the. 


bees and out again, but whether they can 
deposit an egg so quickly as this, I am un- 
able to say. 
containing queen cells to be used in the lamp 


nursery, I have always had more or less. 


trouble with these moth worms. The high 
temperature, and absence of bees, are very 
favorable to their hatching and growth, and 
after about 3 days, the worms are invariably 
found spinning their webs. If they are 
promptly picked out, for about a week, no 
more make their appearance, showing clear- 
ly that the eggs were deposited in the 
combs, while in the hive. 

When the queen cells are nearly ready to 


hatch, I often hear the queens gnawing out, | 
by holding the comb close to my ear; by the | 


same means, I hear moth worms eating. out 


their galleries along the comb, and more. 
than once, I have mistaken them for queens. | 
They are voracious eaters, and the *‘ chank- 


ing” they make, when at full work, reminds 
one of a lot of hogs. As they are easily 
frightened, you must lift the comb with 
great care,to either see or hear them at 
their work. 


- Their silken galleries are often construct- 


In taking combs from the hive | 


quickly pry his wormship out of his retreat. 
As the young worms travel very rapidly, it 
is quite likely the eggs may have been de- 
posited on the frame or edges of the comb. 
It isa little more difficult to understand how 
they get into a honey box’ with only a small 
opening, but I think it is done by the moth, 
while on the hive. 


You may perhaps have. noticed that the 
moth webs are usually seen from one comb 
to another, and they seldom do very much 
| mischief, unless there art two or more combs 
| side by side. Well, if you, in putting your 
surplus combs away for winter, place them 
2 or more inches apart, you will seldom have 
any trouble, even should you leave them un- 
disturbed until the next July. There is no 
danger from worms, in any case, in the fall, 
winter or spring, for the worms cannot de- 
velop, unless they have a summer temper- 
ature, although they will live a long time in 
a dormant state if not killed by severe freez- 
_ing weather. I have kept combs in my barn 
| two years or more; but they were not re- 
| moved from the hives, until fall, and were 
| kept during the summer months, in a close 
| box, where no moth could possibly get at 
them. I have several times, had worms get 
‘among them when I was so careless as to 
| leave them exposed during warm weather, 
_and one season, I found nearly 1000 combs so 
| badly infested that they would have been 
almost worthless, in less than a week. The 
combs were all hung up in the honey house, 
and then about a lb. of brimstone was 
thrown on a shovel of coals in an old kettle. 
This was placed in the room, and all doors 
and windows carefully closed. Next morn- 
ing, 1 found most of the worms dead, but a 
few that were encased in heavy webs were 
still alive; after another and more severe 
fumigation, not a live one was to be found, 
and my combs were saved. I have several 


| 


, times since, fumigated honey in boxes in 


ed right through a comb of sealed brood, and | the same way. 


they then make murderous work with the 
unhatched bees. Perhaps a single worm will 
mutilate a seore of bees, before he is dis- 
lodged. These are found generally at the 
entrance of the hive in the morning, and 
numerous letters have been received from 
new beginners, asking why their bees should 
tear the unhatched brood out of the combs, 
and carry it out of the hives. I presume the 
moth is at the bottom of all, or nearly aJl, of 
these complaints. If you examine the cap- 
ped brood carefully, you will see light 
streaks across the combs where these silken 
galleries are, and a pin, or knife point, will 


| After the bees have died in a hive, it 
should never be left exposed to robbers and 
/moths,but should be carried in-doors at once, 
or carefully closed up. If you have not bees 
either by artificial or natural swarming, to 
“use the combs before warm weather, you 
| should keep a careful watch over them, for 
/agreat amount of mischief may be done in 
a very few days. I once removed some 
combs, heavy with honey, in August, and 
thinking no worms would get into them so 
late, I delayed looking at them. A month 


| 
desert the honey began to run out on the 


floor, and upon attempting to lift out a 
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comb, 
When all were lifted up at once, a mass of | 
webs nearly as large as one’s head was 
found, in place of the honey and combs. 
much for not keeping a careful watch of 
such property. 


By way of summing up, I would say: Use 


plain simple unpatented hives, get Italians | 
us SOON as you Can, Keep your colonies strong, , 


be sure that none of them by any means _ be- 
come queenless, and you need have no so- 
licitude in regard to the bee-moth among 
your bees. If you have spare combs, or 


comb honey that has been taken away from | 
, are gathering honey, open your hive in the 


the bees in Warm weather, keep an eye on it, 
und either destroy the worms as s90n as 


they appear, or fumigate them as I have di- | 


rected. When your eye has become trained, 
you will detect the very first appearance of 
« Worm, by its excrement, in the shape of a 
tine white powder. 
them out thus and destroy them, when they 
are so small as to be only just visible to the 
naked eye. Giving your combs a good freeze, 
will answer the same pur pase as the fuin- 
igation. 

BEBS. Every body knows what bees 
ure I suppose, and therefore I need not at- 


tempt to give you a picture of them. 
contemplate becoming a bee-keeper, I would | 


udvise you to get a hive of them and then to 
use your own eyes and ears, to see if what I 
tell you about them. is true. 


Italians. 
our country to some extent, but are [ believe 


inferior to the Italians, besides being much | 


more vindictive. Bees from the island of 


Cyprus have been talked of somewhat, but | 


so far as I can learn, they differ but little, if 
any, from the pure Italians. Albino bees 


have also been talked about, but after test- | 
ing them in my own apiary, I find them lit- | 
tle different from the common Italians. The | 


fringe or down, that appears on the rings of 


the abdomen of young bees, is a trifle whiter. 


than usual, but no one would observe it un- 
less his attention were called toit. The 
queens are very yellow, but the workers as 
honey gatherers, are decidedly inferior, even 
to the second generation; and when we select 
light colored bees or queens for several suc- 


see eggs in the cells. 


We sometimes hunt. 


If you | 


At present we | 
have but two varieties of bees that are in- 
common use for the production of honey, | 
and with the vast difference in favor of the | 
{talians, we shall very soon have only the > 
The Egyptians have been tried in | 
way out of the shell. 





——— 


it was found impossible to do so. | want, and that quite speedily with bees, for 


/we can produce several generations in a 


single season, if need be. 
So 


It is said in the South, that they have two 
varieties of the common or black bee, but it 


_is quite likely they are one and the same 
thing, for bees in the same neighborhood, 


vary much in color; the bees of one colony 
may be almost a brown, while in another 
they are almost black. I shall speak in this 
book, of but two kinds, the black or com- 
mon, and the Italian. 
HOW BEES GROW. 
During warm weather, while your bees 


middle of the day, and put in the center, a 
frame containing a sheet of fdn; examine if 
every night, morning and noon, until you 
If you put it between 
two combs containing brood, you will very 
likely find eggs in the cells the next day. If 
you have never seen an egg that is to pro- 
duce a bee, you may have to look very sharp 


, the first time, for they are white like polish- 
ed ivory, and scarcely larger than one of the 
| periods in this print: 


They will be seen in 
the center of the cell attached to the comb 
by one end. As soon as you discover eggs, 
mark down the date. If the weather is fa- 
vorable, these eggs will hatch out in about 8 


days or a little more, and in place of the egg, 


you will, if you look sharp enough, see a 
tiny white worm or grub floating in a min- 
ute drop of milky fluid. If you watch the 
bees, you will find them incessantly poking 
their heads into these cells, and it is likely 
that the milky fluid is placed on and about 
the egg, a little before the inmate breaks its 
I infer this, because I 
have never been able to get the eggs to 
hatch, when taken away from the bees, al- 
though I have carefully kept the temper- 
ature at the same point as in the hive. These 
worms are really the young bee, in its larvee 
state, and we shall in future call them 
larve. They thrive and grow very rapidly, 
on their bread and milk diet, as you will see 
if you look at them often. They will more 
than double in size in a single half day, and 
in the short space of 3 days, they will have 
grown from amere speck to the size ofa 
full grown bee, or so as to completely fill the 
cell. This seems almost incredible, but 
there they are, right before your eyes, I 
presume it is owing to the highly concentrat- 


cessive generations, if we are not careful, |ed nature of this same “bread and milk.” 


we shall have a worker progeny lacking as 
honey gatherers, and in ability to endure. 


| food, that the workers are so constantly giv- 
_ing them, that they grow so rapidly. 


If you 


By selection, we can get almost anything we | take the comb away from the bees for a little 
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while, you will see the larve opening their 
mouths to be fed, like a nest of young birds, 
for all the world. 

After the larve is 3 days old, or between 
6 and 7 days from the time when the egg 
was laid, you will find the bees sealing up 
some of the largest. This sealing is done 
with a sort of paper-like substance, and 
while it shuts the young bee up, it still al- 
lows him a chance to breathe through the 
pores of the capping. Heis given his last 
feed, and the nurses seem to say, “ There! 
you have been fed enough; spin your co- 
coon, and take care of your self.”’ 

I wish, my friend, I could tell you what 
happens after this, but I have not yet been 
able to see. Asa general thing, the young 
bee is left covered up until he gnaws off the 
capping, and comes out a perfect bee. This 
will be in about 21 days from the day the egg 
was laid, or it may be 20, if the weather is 
very favorable; therefore he is shut up 13 or 
14 days. Now there is an exception to this 
last statement, and it has caused not a little 
trouble and solicitude on the part of begin- 
ners. During very warm summer weather, 
the bees for one reason or another, decide to 
let a part of their children go ** bareheaded,” 
and therefore we find, on opening a hive, 
whole patches of young bees looking like 
silent corpses with their white heads in tiers 
just about on a level. with the comb. At this 
stage of growth, they are motionless, of 
course, and so the young bee-keeper sends 
us a postal card, telling us the brood in his 
hives, is all dead. Some have imagined that 
the extractor killed them, others that it was 


foul brood; and I often think when reading 


these letters, of the family which moved 
from the city into the country; when their 
beans began to come up, they thought the 
poor things had made a mistake, by coming 
up wrong end first; so they pulled them all 
up, and replanted them with the bean part 
in the ground, leaving the proper roots 
sprawling up in the air. My friend, you can 
rest assured that the bees almost always 
know when it is safe to let the childrens’ 
heads go uncovered. ; 

As it is, many times, very important to 
know just when a queen was lost, or when a 
colony swarmed, you should learn these data 
thoroughly. For instance, it will be safe to 
say, 34 days in the egg, 34 in the larve, and 
14 days sealed up. 

The capping of the worker brood is nearly 
flat; that of the drones, raised or’ convex; 
so much so, that we ean at a glance tell 





when drones are reared in worker cells, as is 
sometimes the case. 

The young bee when he gnaws his way 
out-of the cell, commences to rub his nose, 
straiten out his feathers, and then to push 
his way among the busy throng, doubtless 
rejoicing that he too is one of that vast com- 
monwealth. Nobody says a word to him, 
nor apparently takes any notice of him, but 
for all that, they as a whole, Iam well con- 
vinced, feel encouraged and rejoice in their 
way, at a house full of young folks. Keep a 
colony without young bees, for a time, and 
you. will see a new energy infused into all 
hands, just as soon as young bees begin to 
gnaw out. 

If you vary your experiment by putting a 
frame of Italian eggs into a colony of com- 
mon bees, you will be better able to follow 
the young bee as it matures. The first day, 
he does little but crawl round; but about 
the next day, he will be found dipping 
greedily into the cells of unsealed honey, 
and.so on for a week or more; after about 
the first day, he will also begin to look after 
the wants of the unsealed larve, and will 
very soon assist in furnishing the milky 
food for them. While doing this, a large 
amount of pollen is used, and it is supposed 
that this larvae food is pollen and honey, 
partially digested by the young or nursing 
bees. Bees of this age, or a little older, sup- 
ply the royal jelly for the queen cells, which 
is the same thing as the food given the very 
small larve. Just before the larve for the 
worker bees and drones are sealed up, they 
are fed ona coarser and less perfectly di- 
gested mixture of honey and pollen. The 
young bees will have a white downy look, 
until they are a full week old, and they have 
a peculiar look that shows them to be young 
until they are quite two weeks old. At 
about this latter age, they are generally the 
active comb builders of the hive. When 
they are a week or 10 days old, they will take 
their first flight out of doors, and I know of 
no prettier sight in the apiary, than a host 
of young Italians taking their play spell in 
the open air, in front of their hive; their 
antics and gambols, reminding one of a lot of 
young lambs at play. 

It is also very interesting to see these lit- 
tle chaps when they bring their first load of 
pollen from the fields. If there are plenty 
of bees in the hive, of the proper age, they 
will not usually take up this work until 
about two weeks old. The first load of pol- 
len is toa young bee, just about what the 
first pair of pants is to a boy baby. Instead 
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of going straight into the hive with his load, 
as the veterans do, a vast amount of circling 
round the entrance must be done, and even 
after he has once alighted he takes wing 
again, rushes all through the hive, jostles 
the nurses, drones, and perhaps queen too, 
and says as plainly as could words, ‘*Look 
here! This is I; I gathered this, all myself. 
Is it not nice ?” 

We might imagine some old veteran who 
has brought thousands of such loads, an- 
swering gruffly, ‘“‘ Well, suppose you did; 





| 


buckwheat, and if they are not land owners, 
they can furnish the seed to the adjoining 
farmers free, or pay them a dollar or two 
per acre for the honey it yields. Although 
this is not a buckwheat country, I think it 
pays me, taking seasons as they come, to 
pay $1.00 per acre for all that is sown within 
13 miles of my apiary, and if there should be 
50 acres sown, it would please me all the 
better. Some such plan as this, is probably 
the safest investment we can make in the 
way of artificial pasturage. The honey is 


what of it? You had better give it to the | dark, and but few people like the flavor of 
nurses, and start after more, instead of , it, after they have used ita little time, but 


making all this row and wasting time, when | it seems perfectly wholesome for winter, 
| Saves purchasing sugar, all trouble of feed- 


there are so many mouths to feed.” I said 
we might imagine this, for I have never 
been able to find any indication of any un- 
kindness, inside of a bee hive. No one 
scolds or finds fault, and the children are 
never driven off to work, unless they wish. 
If they are improvident and starvation 
comes, they all starve alike, and as I do de- 
lieve, without a single hard feeling or bit of 
censure toward any one. They all work to- 


gether, just as your right hand assists your | 


left, and if we would understand the econo- | 
, corn. The corn was so nearly killed by cut 


my of the bee hive, it were well to bear this 
point in mind. 

Shortly after the impulse for pollen gath- 
ering, comes that for honey gathering; and 
the bee is probably in his prime, as a worker, 
when he is a month old. At this age he can, 
like a man of 40, “‘ turn his hand” to almost 
any of the duties of the hive; but if the hive 
is well supplied with workers of all ages, he 
would probably do most effective service in 
the fields. see AGE OF BEES. 

If a colony is formed of young bees entire- 
ly, they will sometimes go out into the fields 
for pollen when but 3or4days old. Also 
when a colony is formed wholly of adult 
bees, they will build comb, feed the larvae, 
construct queen cells, and do the work gen- 
erally that is usually done by the younger 
bees, but itis probably better economy to 
have bees of all ages in the hive. 

BUCKWHBAT. We have had reports 
from three different kinds, the black, the 
gray, and the Silver Hull. The two former 
are old varieties, and are much alike; the 
latter is new, and as usual, great things are 
claimed for it. We have hada piece near 
us this season; it has given about as much 
honey as the common varieties, but so far 
as we can discover, but little if any more. 
It bids fair to give a greater yield, and is 
therefore, perhaps, somewhat preferable. It 
will certainly pay for bee-keepers to raise 





ing, encourages brood rearing in the fall, 

and keeps the bees away from the groceries 

and dwellings, to a certain extent. 
CULTIVATION. 

Buckwheat will grow and blossom on al- 
most any soil, but if you want it to pay for 
either honey or grain, it should have good 
rich land. Itis sown broadcast, about 3 
pecks of seed per acre. The best crop of 
buckwheat honey we ever had here, was 
froma piece prepared for and planted with 


worms that it was harrowed over nicely and 
sown to buckwheat in the latter part of 
June. This is almost a month earlier than 


| buckwheat is usually sown here, but the 


yield was such that from the two acres, we 
had at least 200 lbs of comb honey, besides 
the large amount that must have gone into 
the brood apartments. 

The bees that gathered the largest part of 
this, were dark hybrids; the pure Italians 
were at the same time storing white honey 
from red clover. It was amusing to see 
hives side by side both working in the sec- 
tion boxes, one of which made white combs 
and honey, like that in June, while the other 
built combs of a golden yellow, and stored it 
with the dark rich looking buckwheat 
honey. As the hybrids gave quite a large 
crop of this dark honey, I began to be a lit- 
tle partial to them, but after the boxes were 
all removed, I found they had put it all 
above, and left their brood apartment almost 
empty, while the more prudent Italians, had 
filled the brood combs until they were in ex- 
cellent condition for winter. It has been 
several times advanced that the blacks and 
hybrids are ahead, when nothing but buck- 
wheat honey is to be found in the fields. 

DIVISION BOARDS. Make a frame 
of lath, precisely of the dimensions outside 
of the frame you use in your hive. As ordi- 
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nary lath is 18 wide, you will have a frame 
quite similar in appearance to the broad 
frames, that hold the sections, except their 
being roughly made. When this is done, you | 
are to tack stout cloth all round the sides | 


and bottom as showen in the engraving, and | 


as you tack it on, it is to be filled with chaff, 
so as to make a sort of soft cushion. You 


had better use duck for this purpose, as our | 


division board may be required to stand | 
some severe pulling, to tear it loose from | 
the propolis, when it is to be removed. You 
will need to pucker or gather the cloth slight- 
ly at the corners, that they may not draw in 
when the board is finished. When this is 
done, nail securely on each side a thin board 
about 3-16 in thickness, filling in between | 


the two with chaff. Now our board is finish- | 


ed when we have fastened asmali roll of 
duck to each end of the top bar, to close the 
groove in the metal rabbet. To get this roll 
on securely and in neat shape, itis put on 
the top bar before it is nailed to the rest of 
the frame. The tacks that hold the outside 
end of this strip of cloth, are driven into the 
end of the top bar, and the cloth is then 


rolled over the heads so as to entirely con- | 


ceal them; the other end, is nailed between 
the top bar and the end bar as, in fact, is the 
end of the long strip of cloth also. 


| 
| 





CHAFF CUSHION DIVISION BOARD. 

This division board, if made of the proper 
dimensions, should fit nicely and easily, in 
any hive. It will stand securely where 
placed, fits air tight even if the hives should 
vary a trifle in size inside, and yet can be al- 
Ways taken out easily, because the chaff 
cushions are yielding. When used to con- 
tract the space of a small swarm or nucleus, | 
it can be easily pushed up until the bees fill 
their apartment, and it leaves a warm 
smooth flat side toward the bees. I prefer 
the board side to cloth, beeause if combs are | 
built beside it, they are always smooth and | 
flat, and the bees can never bite through the | 
board, as they will in time through even | 
duck, when used for a division board. If | 
you wish to use them for dividing two colo- | 





| 
| 


| nies in the same hive, the division is perfect. 
and no bee ever gets round or over them, tv 
| kill a queen in the other apartment. But 
the principle use of these boards, is to fix an 
| ordinary hive for out-door wintering. For 
this purpose, we put one against each outside 
wall of the hive; if the colony is nota ful! 
one, push them toward each other until it is 
a full one on a smaller scale, put your chaff 
, cushion on top, and they are in a very good 
winter nest. 


| If you wish to feed a nucleus so as to build 
and raise brood during cool fall weather, you 
can do it nicely using these division boards. 
Place one on each side of the bees up to one 
side of the hive, and feed liquid food in the 
empty part, by means of the wooden feeder. 
Have the apartment for the bees contracted 
, 80 that some will be crowded out around the 
| entrance, and fold a sheet of duck so as to 
perfectly close the space. above the frames. 
Get them to wax it all tight with propolis if 
they will. They will soon find the way to 
and from the feeder, by passing round the 
lower corner of the division board at the en- 
| tranee of the hive, and as the warm air can 
in no way escape, they are to’ all intents, 
getting their honey from outside. With 
such an arrangement in Simplicity hives, I 
| have been building coloniés up beautifully 
during the present month of Oct., and by 
feeding nothing but a syrup made of grape 
sugar. Where the space was contracted so 
as to ‘‘squeeze”’ the bees out at the entrance, 


| 
} 
| 
t 
| 


except when very cool, I have succeeded 


equally well, with for three 


frames. 


BLUE THISTLE. This plant grows 
in great profusion in many of the Southern 
and middle States, but the principal reports 
seem to come from Virginia, and the valley 
of the Shenandoah. As it blossoms fully four 
months in the year, and produces a beautiful 
white honey, it would seem that it might 
well deserve a place among the plants on a 
honey farm. If we are correct it needs but 
little coaxing to cover whole farms, and in 
Va., we are told there are hundreds of acres 
of it growing wild, asa weed. Over 200 lbs 
of white box honey have been reported from 
it, from a single colony, inone summer. A 
field of blue is no doubt a very pretty sight 
to the bee-keeper, but to the farmers who 
find it a,great pest, it may not look so hand- 
some. We have really no right to make our 
honey farm a nuisance to the neighborhood, 
| by bringing in foul weeds; so perhaps you 
had better take your bees down where it 
grows, instoad of sending for seeds. 


but space 
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DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Hopes, 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 








A\ S you seem to be suffering for individuals to ap- 
fb - pear in * Blasted Hopes” you can put me there. 
aw——t) This is the 3d year, each growing worse. Last 
fall 1 had 18 hives, have now but 16. Lost 8 in winter- 
ing, so the increase was but 6. Twenty-five lbs of 
honey covers all the surplus this year. One first 
swarm entered a hive that did not swarm, two swarm- 
ed twice and were then united. The other two were 
artificial, all were furnished empty combs. ‘The strong 
colonies and weaker ones seem to be about all in equal 
condition. Last year I extracted all the honey and 
fed syrup, or I should have had but little honey then. 
The year before was not much better. If I did not 
love honey, I should give up in disgust. I have, years 
ago, about a mile from here, taken as high as 75 lbs. 
comb honey from one hive. I used the section box in 
frames this year, and have the 20 lbs fdn. bought last 
year, stillov hand. it wasso much thicker than the 
sample received with sample section that I could not 
make it work in the groove. Next year there will be a 
box made in this vicinity with a dove-tail groove, so 
that fdn. of any thickness and no matter how cold, 
can be pushed in from one end, and will stay securely. 
I had thought ot making some chaff hives, but the bees 
having nothing todo, amused themselves by gluing 
every thing together so solid that the only way to get 
outaframe inthe upper story to start with, was to 
prv it all to pieces, and take it out piecemeal. 

How would wintering on summer stands work, if 
they were not looked atter at all and left with a snow 
drift over them from 3 to ten feet deep, thawing and 
freezing ? 

The cellar is damp although cemented, being wet, 
heavy clay soil. Some years they all pull through. 
Then one will be fairly boiling over with bees; the 
next all dwindle away from dysentery, with no differ- 
ence, apparently, when putin, and when fed syrup, 
there was none in the food. 

Hopefully yours for next year. 

Brookfield, N. H., Oct. 15th, 1877. 


What do you think Doolittle would do, 
friend N.,ifset down in your locality? The 
first sections we made, were on the plan you 
mention, but after a little practice, we decided 
our present way was just as good. Both fdn. 
and sections, are much improved since those 
you mention. We should consider the hives in 
excellent trim, under 10 feet of snow. 


E. C. NEWELL. 


My bees did nothing this year; too wet and cold. 
Have had plenty to live on, but no surplus. Have not 
taken over 200 lbs from 70 stands. H.S. HOLLEMAN. 

Fayettevile, Arks., Sept., 19th, 1877. 








GRAPE SUGAR. 


ARSCS7-E have fed 1 bbl. of the grape sugar. We have 
i had samples from Milwaukee, from N. Y., and 
| from Davenport, Ia., as given last month. The 
first cost 4c. per Ib., and was very hard and white. 
Tais the bees will consume ata tolerable rate, if laid 
over the frames, providing but a small quantity be 
given them at atime, that the cluster be enabled to 
warm itup. The second, is white, and quite soft, but 
ithas such a disagreeable taste—something like lard 
oll or glycerine—that I should not want it, even if the 
bees did. We have purchased 5 bbls. of the last. men- 
tioned at 3}c.; it is about the color of nice maple sugar, 
and tastes much like it, with the exception of the 
slight bitter taste. The bees take this so slowly in its 
solid state,that we have been obliged to use it asa 
Syrup; it dissolves so ‘oko this is but a slight task. 
In this torm, they will take it greedily, and even fight 
over it, and it will start comb building ant brood-rear- 
ng beautifully, if fed regularly tor several days in 
snecession. Jt also aecems pertectly wholesome, for 
colonk 8 that have been fed on it entirely, do not spot 
the clothes washing days, as they often do after a 
lvost, when they have unseaied stores. 

Now comes a trouble; grape sugar is the worst stuff 
to candy, l ever saw or heard of. If you make asyrup 
ai thick ag Common molasses, it will in a day or two, 
turn entirely sulid; and if you make it still thianer, it 





will turn solid at the bottom of the dish, and leave the 
water on top. For this reason, itcan only be fed in 
an open feeder like our wooden ones. When the 
weather is warm, it looks beautilul n the cells, but as 
soon as it turns cold, unless the colony is very strong, 
our honey is all frozen up, sealed and unsealed. The 
bees ripen and cap it over nicely, but imagine comp 
honey that won’t bruise even if you knock it against a 
post! To see if the bees could use it in this state. we 
put a comb of it in the open air; they emptied it com- 

letely, but tore down the wails of the cells somewhat 
nso doing. Had it been in the hive, 1 think such 
would not have been the case, and I think the mois- 
ture of the cluster in wintering, will soften it as it 
does candy. The Davenport, Co. make a syrup at 5c. 
per lb that will not granulate; I shall test this also 
this winter, as far us possible. We will mail a sample 
of the sugar on receipt of 10 cents. 


Heads of Srain, 


From Different Fields. 





cenoeenenaeniaiioramanmane — Peta nero ro os rs rapoaremsones cennmsenssetnene: ram 
¢S there any test within the reach of ordinary bee- 
keepers, by which malignant foul brood can with 
=) certainity be distinguished trom — other dis- 
ease? If 80, what is it? S. H. CLARKE. 
Delavan, Wis., Sept., 14th, 1877. 


When you find dead brood in the hives, 
which is in a pasty condition when the cells 
are broken open, emitting a strong disagreeable 
smell, you can be pretty sure it is foul brood. 
If it keeps spreading, and growing worse, you 
may call it the malignant form. J think it is 
now well established, that it can be got rid of, 
but it is sometimes a terrible task, in a large 
apiary. 


I kept account of amount of honey from only one 
hivc, which foots up 200 lus. extracted honey. 
C. C. SHIPP. 


Bees working on ftdn. nicely. Am extracting 200 
lbs. daily. We are having a good flow of honey now, 
almost the first for this season. I have 58 swarms in 
2 story L. hives. GEO. W. RIKER. 

Zero, lils., Sept. 8th, 1877. 


My honey crop, so far, is only 8500 lbs. from 90 col- 
onies in the spring, but white clover, which is our 
best honey plant, tailed, and the fall yield is to come 
yet. I have increased to 200 colonies, allowing no 
es but the daughters of imported ones. | pro- 

uce only extracted honey and wax. 

WILLIAM H. WARE. 

Bayou Goula, La., Oct. 8th, 1877. 

The comb fdn. is just the thing. From 6 colonies in 
the spring, I have increased to 12, and have taken 300 
ibs of honey in small sections, which I am selling at 
wholesale tor 20c, to the grocers. This has not been a 
good i cate season in this section; my bees are blacks 
and hybrids. HENRY LIPPERT. 

Meadville, Pa., Oct. 15th, 1877. 


ldo not feel like boasting or bragging about m 
bees this year; it is work trom morning until night. 
had, a few days ago, 700 stands, now have lost about 
100. Ihad them on low land and they were doing 
finely ; all at once I noticed there were no old bees in 
the hives. Whether they have been killed or died 
from getting bad honey, 1 donot know. You'd bet- 
ter hallese California bee men look down hearted this 
year. E. E, SHATTUCK. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 12th, 1877. 


I in- 
troduced one to a swarm of pure Italians, the other to 
cross hybrids; both were accepted all right, after 48 
hours. We introduce on the plan given in the A BC. 
I learn my lessons as fast as you give them. Some 
time ago I gave a colony a queen without keeping her 
caged af all, while if those you sent bad been let out 
in 24 hours, I am pretty sure they would have been 
killed. If, when we eget the cage to the bees, they 
walk leisurely over the wire cloth, and offer the queen 
food through the meshes, 1 think we can let them out 
at once, sately, every time. ILA MICHENER. 
Low Banks, Ontario. Sept,, 4th, 1877. 


Queens arrived safely last mong evening. 
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£ 4 a i 
ihe . . hr 4 os +4 mye Re tay apo nged bg room afforded by the chaff hive, the bees can 
Bae oth sides, an ey are brin i 
.* “*  . Tam hoping they will fill four more frames this win- all be shaken in the top, the combs taken from 
we ter, as they seem to do very well on orange bloom. a former hive can-be put right in, and the hive 
pe ig rik, ; W.H. PILKINGTON. | need hardly be kept open 38 minutes. Still 
a ae Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 10th, "7. farther, there is no such laborious stooping, as 
‘cy 2 
ty is a Our honey season began late this spring, it being when we go down into the brood combs. 
cara io oe about the first ot July, since which in most localities 
I Sacee deta l late” Lenn calla dx ran WO onions | “ang "3 SaO™ + Rive me Orman 
et 2 oes rather dry © e. Lam caring yer 5 
4; a and have them allin good healthy condition, having PP ack ps tynadon ney ppm rye Bai gegen J > 
‘ 48, Pa doubled them since spring. Ihave them in one or ready a ueen Ps the hive. I was suspicious of the 
ae By two different places. As an average of what they | rao, ob the next day after I sent mA order I com- 
5 ase have done, let me say that from 6 hives we have 12, 5 y im 
Rous "4 ys i 5 ; menced searching for the queen. I found eggs in one 
oat 3S and have taken 550 lbs. of honey, mostly extracted. | gomp but could find no queen. Ithen divided the 
5 nm Some very fine apiaries in Salt Lake Co., have lost | stock into two, continued the search twice ever day 
EE pat nearly all their bees from foul brood, which has pre- | ang did not find her until your queen arrived hen 
xt PO vailed in this Territory to a fearful extent and dis- I grabbed her for corenia I introduced “he cae 
es . al conraged many, but not all of us, for we expect in | queen successfully. When putting her in, she wanted 
oh eed this mountainous country to make bee-keeping 4 / 55 pet ont atdia t bl P h 8 , bh 
EA) ia success. EDWARD STEVENSON. wo ang a age apelin Tbe Bsn d Bee ee Bape 
gig bf a8 Salt Lake City, Utah. Sept. 1st, °77 : objecting to the position of stepmother to a family of 
eg ans Se Ys eT SORS BPs 106s blacks. Davip WARDWELL. 
ry Bes avin Arlington, Ohio, Aug. 28th, 1877. 
; £ a. 4 TALL FRAMES, cee SHALLOW bene Notwithstanding what is said in A B cS 
Ms ae am a bee-keeper to the amount of about 75 stands; | ghout being sure the hive contains no queen 
Tat oo was very successful this summer, taking nearly 4000 s , 
ce ibe: ef cheles Oxtracted honey. I must beg leaveto| When introducing, I presume hundreds of 
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disagree with you in regard to the L. frame, but am dis- 
posed to “knock under” if convinced that Iam wrong, 
and will most cordially be a convert. I have two 
frames in my apiary this season; one is 10 and the 
other 15 inches deep, and both 12 inches wide. I run 
our aplary for extracted honey this year—1877—and I 
Moet ery got the mest honey from the Am. 
freme. find that the queen will use about the same 
amount of empty comb for depositing ezgxs whether 
the frame is shailow and wide, or tall and narrow, 
Aud the tall frames have more space above the brood 
in which to store honey. In extracting I search for 
the queen, cage her, then take every comb out of the 
hive, uncap and extract the honey; with proper help 
[consume only about 15 minutes, and by that time 
the bees are somewhat contented. Ihave seen stocks 
that were idle tor want of room, in half an hour busy 
gathering honey. 8S. 8. FETHEROLP. 

Palestine, Ohio, Sept. 6th, 1877. 

I think we agree exactly friend F., and the 
reason why you got the most from your Am. 
frame, is because you did not use the shallow 
ones, two story. Had you done so, you could 
easily have managed to have all the brood in 
the lower frames, and all the honey in the up- 
per ones, moving the upper ones apart until 
the combs were sothick the queen could not 
use them if she would. Then, instead of hav- 
ing your honey in the upper part of the Am. 
frame, you would have it in the same position, 
but in separate frames so that it could be ex- 
tracted without meddling with the queen or 
brood at all. The outside combs of the lower 
story can be extracted if you choose, but so 
many have starved their bees by extracting 
from the brood combs, I would advise no one 
to use the extractor on the lower story. With 
the drouth we have had this season here, many 
have found their bees ready to starve in Sept. 
where they extracted from the brood combs. 
With combs 2 inches thick or more, for the up- 
per story, you save half the work of uncapping 
and extracting, save the bees a great amount 
of labor, have no trouble with young bees or 
larvae, run no risk of losing the queen, and you 
can give the bees any amount of room when 
they have a hive full of unsealed honey. Now 
do you want a tall frame with the honey and 
brood all together, or do you want a two-story 
hive to use with the extractor? One more 
point; when you uncover a two story hive, the 
bees, a great part of them, crowd down on the 
brood combs, and the labor of shaking and 
brushing is nothing like shaking bees froma 
comb of brood. With the large upper story 





queens have been lost this fall, from that very 
trouble. After queens have stopped laying for 
the season, it is very difficult indeed to find 
them, they are so small and dark. Again, a 
queen may have been lost while taking her 
flight; how are we going to determine, that we 
may introduce another? The only swre plan I 
know of, is to give them some brood, and see if 
they wlll start cells. Ifthe queen 7s there, the 
brood will be pretty sure to incite her to lay- 
ing; if she is not, they will start cells, and then 
you know just what the matter is. Do not 
risk a valuable queen in any hive, until you 
have seen them start queen cells. I wish you 
all would remember this. 


QUEENS REARED IN SEPT. AND OCT. 

One of the queens was used very roughly by the 
bees, on her introduction, and in about 15 minutes af- 
ter, | found her in a cluster of bees at another hive, 
about a rod away. I caught her again and caged her, 
and it took me several days to get her safely intro- 
duced, but she is laying now and all right. Some of 
my queens did not lay until they were 20 days old, 
ure they as good as any ? DANIEL WRIGHT. 

Violet, Canada, Oct. 12th, 1877. 

If a strange queen gets lost, you may often 
find her by examining the entrance of the hives 
near by. She will be found by the ball or clus- 
ter of bees that has gathered about her. Friend 
W., I am just now ina quandary about queens 
that will not lay until they are 3 or 4 weeks 
old. We have some that did not begin until a 
full month old, but the weather has been so 
dry, that even the old queens have all stopped, 
and we cannot make them commence again, 
without 10 days or two weeks feeding. This is 
nothing very unusual for the fall months, but 
many of the young queens lay only a few eggs 
and then stop; others seem to keep on laying, 
but the eggs never produce larvae. I, at first, 
feared they would prove drone layers, but sev- 
eral of them under the influence ofa steady 
feed every day, have now nice patches of sealed 
worker brood. Some have no pollen, and these 
have reared brood promptly, when we fed them 
on the flour candy mentioned last month. 
These queens that are so long in becoming fer- 
tile, I shall preserve and properly test. My 
opinion is, that they will prove just as good 
as any, in the spring. If queens reared in Sept. 
and Oct. are not as good as others, it will be a 
fine thing to know it. 
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Those sections are “taking” here. H. O. Salisbury 
has his honey in2]lb. boxes and he could not sell 
them where | have taken your sections. I sold my 
honey for 20 cts. per lb., and he only got 17 cts. Ex- 
pect to average 100 lbs, to hive this year. 

FRANK SALISBURY, Jeddes, N. Y. 


ibe best bee plant we have. It is aclimber and com- 
mences to bloom the first of May, continuing about 
ten days. M.H. Davis. 
Howe, Texas, Sept. 1(th, 1877. 
In 8 days from the time I mailed a letter to you for 
an imported queen, I had her safely introduced. She 
isa beauty; 1am highly pleased with her. Four of 
her little taumily were dead, but she was very bright 
and lively. M. T. ROWE. 
Pink Hill, Mo., Sept. 25th, 1877. 


It was only after a siege of 5 days that my fighting 
colony were induced to accept your queen. I ob- 
served several things about it not noted in yourA BC, 
Among them, that the queen flying off was invariably 
maltreated on her return. This was avoided by clip- 
ping a wing. Another was, that at first they seemed 
to receive and treat her well enough until the little 
lialians accompanying her got to flying about and 
coming in, when they tell upon them and despatched 
them in short order, and then commenced a general 
row. At present all quiet and doing remarkably well. 

LAWRENCE JOHNSON, 

Holly Springs, Miss., Aug. 13th. °77. 

Queens are not invariably maltreated when 
they come back after having taken wing while 
being introduced. I have only had one such 
case out of a great number, and I once thought 
if we could introduce a queen by letting her 
come in from a flight, we were all right. Lt 
is very seldom a colony attacks the workers 
in the way you mention, and I should have 
much solicitude about the queen under the 


circumstances, even after she had been well | 


treated for a week or more. 


From 22 hives in the spring, many of them in poor 


condition, all black except three bybrids, I have in- | 
creased to 86 stocks, in fine condition, and taken 1400 | 


ibs. (1000 ibs. extracted, 400 comb) of tine honey. 
J.P. SWARTHOUT. 
Cyrstal Springs, N. Y., Oct. 24, 77. 


GRAIN BAGS FOR QUILTS. 
In the June No. page 162, a correspondent wishes to 


know whether bees will gnaw grain bags or not, if | 


used dor quiits. As you have not had much experi- 
ence in that direction we will give a little of ours. 
The objections you mention have not, in the least, 
occurred with us. Last winter we tried burlap or 
ziain sacking as weil as oiber material tor quilts. 
Our method is to cut out a single thickness about an 


| Starters, cushion and separators; 





inch larger than the inside of the hive. This we lay | 


on top of the frames. The edges we lap over the up- 
per part of the quilt. When this much is done we 
place a layer of chaff I tell you it did splendidly; 
not a “bite” did the burlap get. The porosity of the 
sacking allowed all moisture to ascend and be ab- 
sorbed by the chaff, while the bees were effectually 
kept below in as warm and snug a compartment as 
one could wish. 

When the warm weather of spring had fairly set in, 
the bees began to glue over the side next them, thus 
keeping in ail heat and securing warmth for early 
breeding. Although we have found absorbents of 
no great benefit in this climate we intend the coming 
winter to try cushions made of grain bags filled with 
chaff. Very likely the result will be as satisfactory as 
the last, and perhas some new features will be brought 
‘0 light—at any rate we will report again. 

i U. K. Lyprus, 

North Temescal, Cal., Oct. 1st, 1877. 

We have used the burlap, and it seems to do 
very well, so far. One would think to look at 
it, that the bees would tear it all in bits, but 
itis so open they hardly seem to care about 
cating holes through it as they do other fab- 
ties. I think I should prefer the edge neatly 
hemmed or bound, if I were to use it largely. 








Please send me some of those large yellow bees. I 
have no Italians nor have lever seen one. Clover 
and basswood gave me but 42 gallons of honey. We 
had but 4 days oe trom basswood, but buckwheat 
yielded well. sell buckwheat, extracted, for 10 cts. 
per lb., and box 15 cts. These people do not like clo- 
ver and linden honey, they seem to think I make it, 
not the bees. My entire crop amounts to $200., all 
sold and I have 65 stocks to winter, 

WYATT MOREHOUSE. 

Mombaccus, N. Y., Oct. 4th, 1877. 

SOME WHOLESOME TRUTHS AND CAUTIONS FOR 

BEGINNERS, 

I have spent some time Jooking around the country 
for vees this spring. I find a large percentage of bees 
have died during the past wi:ter, and it is very diffi- 
cult on that account to find any for sale ; some have 
lo-t onc-iialfy some one-third, some two-ihirds, and 
some all they had. One man ijost ail he had in the 
Amcrican hive, and saved the Langstroth hives, and 
he has no more to do with the American; another 
lost ail in th: Langstroth and saved others. My opin- 
ion is :§ con:mon farmer bee-kecpers had never seen 
a patent hi.e of any kind, they would have been bet- 
ter cfl than they now are. S.me have tried a half 
dozen different kinds failing to make a success of any. 
‘he prospect on the whole, this spring, is very dis- 
couraging to one just starting; though | am not a new 
beginner, for 1 was very successful tor 15 years; win- 
tering sometimes as many as 200. But now, those who 
claim to be bee men in many instances have failed. I 
know two men who got very enthusiasiic last year, 
over their success. They had about 25 stocks each, 
part Italians; extracted a large amount, divided up, 
&c., and made 200 or 800 hives last winter and were 
going to reckon their honey ‘by the ton,” atter this. 

ow, one of them has 6 colonies, the other 8, and slim 
ones at that. Good enough itor them; they took 
away the gcod natural food of the bees and made 
them pick up alittie thin buckwheat honey mixed 
with juice from cider pomace, with some melted sugar 
to make up the complement. I think it a very easy 
matter to inrn all improvements in bee culture to 
very bad account by mismanagement, but for all this 
abuse and failure, l am strongly in favor of movable 
Jrames and the extractor; but they must be used to 
strengthen colonies instead of weakening them. 


N. N. SHEPARD. 
Cochranton, Pa., April 16th, °77. 





The two-story Simplicity hive < sent me, arrived 
to-day—six days on the road—all in good order. If 
the bees are as well pleased as lam we shall bea 
“happy family.” I am very much obliged tor the 
they were more 
than | bargained ter. Shall come again if that is the 
way you use strangers. 1 made a mistake in ordering 
it sent by freight; express would have been cheaper. 
The freight was $1.84. RANDOLPH GRIMES. 
Manteus, Ilis., July 6th, 1877. 


Your chipment of bee hives arrived by freight Sept. 
10th—making 10 days in transit. All were packed in 
good order. I had no troubie putting them up and 


|} am highly pleased with them, especially the metal 


corners. I don’t think I can ever tolerate any other. 

Our bees are getting lots of honey from goiden rod 

just now. S. R. LEUTZ. 
Ulin, Iils., Sept. 15th, 1877. 


I have 150 swarms of bees in Harbison hives, and I 
must coniess, in my experience, I have seen no hives 
better calculated to kill bees in handling than his. 

GEO. C. DOHERTY. 

Bakersfield, Cal., Sept. 18th, ’77. 

The chaff hive came safely. [am pleased with it 
and would like 25 of them, but the freight on it was 
$2.20. l have put my best colony in it and they are 
working nicely. The honey season is about over here 
on account of the drouth. lam feeding my weakest 
stocks a little every night. using the tin feeder and 
syrup made of Asugar. The combs in mcst of the 
hives are well filled with brood and honey. My bees 
have done well; the strongest colonies (which were 
first swarms from old box hives) giving us 110 lbs. of 
surplus in small frames, which sold tor 25 and 30 cts. 
per ib. Lam pleased with GLEANINIGS, which is my 
guide in bee-keeping from month to month. 

Mrs. A. B. SMEDLEY, 

Cresco, Iowa, Sept. 3d, 1877. 


The nucleus I got of you is now a fine large swarm. 
G. E. HANNAN, Depere, Wis., Sept. 10th, °77. 
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I never heard or thought much about b2es until I 
came across a swarm. one warm day in Feb., some 6 
years ago, safely hived in a little oak tree. On my 
si-le, it was love at first sicht; and I guess it was on 
theirs also, for they have loved to sting me ever since 
and I gaes3itis those whom welove most, we sting 
most. From that time on, Ihave been gfeaning bee 
literature from all sorts of papers, but disaster fol- 
lowed and I lost my bees after keeping them about 12 
months. Ihad cut them out of the tree, or rather 
trees. for by that time I hai gottwo. Do you pnt your 
chaff cushions in the hive soon enough for the bees to 
coat them with propolis, thereby renderiog them 
moisture proof’ Ordo you wait ti!l cold weather sets 
in, leaving the walls open and porous that the moisture 
muy escape into the chaff? Are you the man they 
call * Novice?” Ifso, I may be making a mistake in 
going to you for in‘ormation, but then you see I must 
go to the “* Root” of the matter. 

Cuas. C. BELLows. 

Vermillion, Dak., Aug. 16th, 777. 


We never allow the bees to touch the chaff 
cushions; ashect of duck intervenes. This 
duck does, in time, get covered with propoiis, 
bat I have not as yet been able to see that it 
does any harm. 

I suppose I am “ Novice,” and I really hope 
I always shall be, to the extent of being hum- 
ble and willing to be taught. 


Lot me know what is best to prevent bees from 
sticking wood with propolis. M. F. Bason. 

Hav River, N. C., May 21st, 1877. 

I really know of no means of keeping propo- 
lis from frames. Doa’t know but we shall 
have tostand it asitis. Greasing the wood 
with tallow, answers partially, but I think I 
prefer the propolis. 


In the adjoining counties among the mountains, are 
bee caves. Some of tuem contain tons of hoaey whea 
found Mrs. J. L. CU sNINGHAM. 

Strick!inge, Texas, June 19.hb, 1877. 

Well now, that idea of a “ bee cave” has giv- 
en us a new attack of the bee hunting fever. 
Would it not be grand fun? 


I noticed in Sept. GLEANINGS that you had ree’d 


your queens trom Tremontani. Your observations on 
imported queens are same as mine; that is, I, like you, 
have found that some ot the queens are yellow and 
some smail and dark, but you wiil find them to be lar- 
ger and lighter after they begin to lay. Their prog- 
euy is fine and well marked, and they are really very 
prolific. Their daugaters present the same features; 
some are light, and some even darker than the moth- 
ers, but as # general rule they reproduce themselves 
well. Ihave raised about 50 daughters since July, 
and all, with the exception of 3, are like the mothers. 
Those 3 are small and very dark, though prolific and 
producing fine and weli marked workers. I have not 
vet tound one of my imported qneens to produce 
workers with only two yeilow bands. 
PAUL L. VIALLON. 
Bayou Goula, La., Sept. 12th, 1877. 


Bees nearly all died 4 and 5 years ago, when 
they gathered honcy from the so called Jack Onk. 
‘They have done the same this fall. J. E. JARRET. 

West Point, lowa, Uct. Gih, 1877. 


Was it honey dew? Please tell us about it. 
The queens rec’d of zen Lliked very much, and 
succeeded admirably wellin introducing them. They 
were received in the evening. and in the morning I 
canght the old queens and let the Italians on the 
com) immediately, closing up the hive. On looking 
«#gain in the evening, I found them ail right. 
STEWART LAWRENCE. 
Linnville, Ohio, Oct. 8th, 1877. 


Many reports verify our statement that 
queens will often be received all right at once, 
while in other cases several days or even a 





week is required to make a safe, sure job of it. 
I have several very large queens raised from the 
brood you sent me from your Blood-ed queen; in fact ' 


they are as large as the O that came out of the little 
boy’s mouth when he accidentally sat down on a big 
dry thistle. I hope you will succeed in wintering her, 
for may wantatew hundred dozens of her eggs 
next year. 

Bees, either black, hybrids or pure Italians, im- 
poster or home bred, have done next to nothing since 

was at your place; many stocks have required teed- 
ing to prepare them for winter. I have made 21] hives 
with the inside arrangement the same as your Lawn 
hive; the outside case is made of X inch ceiling 4 
inches wide, tongued and grooved auu covered with a 
double root made of shingies, and I now have 2 stocks 
prepared for winter in each box. Next May or June 
the upper swarm will be set out directly in front of 
its winter entrance, and far enough from it so that IJ 
can walk between the two hives. The lower one will 
remain ia the wiatering box. I like them “muchly” 
and see no reason wh7 they will not answer very 
nicely the purpose for which they were designed. it 
so, there will be with me no more packing and un- 

acking bees, and no great mas3 of *‘lumvering boxes”” 

ving round loose, cye sores through the summer. 
Tne material for the boxes, dressed ready to cut and 
nail together, has cost about 80 cts, each, or 40 cts. per 
hive; this includes nails and paint, and it has taken 
me about ten days to make them. I commenced ma- 
king my old boxes over, like them, but gave it up, 
concluding to make all new next year. 

Tie Barnes’ saw has helped me very much about my 
work in making hives, &c., the past summer; and af- 
ter using it one season I would as socn think of doing 
without an extractor, as without a circular saw, either 
foot or some other motive power. 


Tompkins, Mich., Oct. 10th, 1877. 


J. H. TOWNLEY. 


Bees are all in good wintering condition in this sec- 
tion of country. I had 8 in the spring, increased them 
to 17 and extraeted one barrel oi honey; also took 
150 ibs. of box honey. I wintered them in chaff last 
season and they did splendidly. I shall try it again 
the coming wiater. 5. 5. PONTIOUS, 

Akron, Ind, Sept. 22d, 1877. 


Iam almost discouraged in the bee business, as I 
lost ail but 3, out of 12 colonies last winter, and one of 
them was too weak to swarm this season; but as 1 
had some surplus comv which I did not wish to lose, I 
purchased some first swarms oi a triend, and now 
have my hives all occupied agata, and most of them 
in good condition for winter. 

Lust fall, Ll buiit a frost proof house to winter in, but 
lost three-fourths of my bees; I think because the 
sawdust filling was too damp and had nct time to dry 
out betore winter setin. I will try it again tiis win- 
ter, hoping for better success. TuHos. F. WILSON. 

Milan, Ind., Sept. 22d, 1877. 


I should hardly want to put so few as 12 
colonies in a house, friend W. A cellar under 
the room you live in, might do, but so few in a 
house, would hardly keep it warm. 


Bees swarmed too soon after receiving your lettcr 
to send for any hives, and I was compelled to use 
rough Southern pine; if you ever worked any of it 
you know how to sympathize with others. From 100 
gums and box hives, churns, trunks, barrels, &c.. we 
secured 55 swarms. I never saw bees **cut up” s0 
badly before; aiter hiving I have had them leave 
their queen entirely alone in the hive. I have given 
them young brood and that did not seem to keep 
them ; I have had them to build three large pieces of 
comb, fill them with brood and then leave their hive. 
It has been avery common occurrence for them to 
leave their new hives, and in every case they have 
leit gradually, a few at a time and mixed up all over 
the apiary. 

Of course you will put me into “Blasted Hopes,” 
but you can’t make me stick in that horrid column it 
you try. Inever will die in “Biasted Hopes ;” Lam 
bound to be a bee man, and now friend R. I wish to 
ask one question; what has a man to do in order to 
become a bee man; tell big stories ? 

J. N. B. THOMPSON. 

San Antonio, Texas, Aug. 11th, °77. 


We have had reports about bees “cutting 
up” as you mention, but never had ours do so. 
If you want to be a genuine bee man, work 
hard and tell the truth, even if it should get you 
into “ Blasted Hopes.” 
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Cur Homes. 








Remember the Sabbath day to keep it went 
—Ex. 


20; 8. 


A FEW days ago, a friend dropped a re- 
*\ mark that seemed to indicate he had been 
=< examining his bees on Sunday, and when 
questioned, frankly admitted that he had, say- 
ing he only looked at them, just as he looked 
at the fields and flowers, but did no work 
with them. I remarked that I did not think it 
well to open a hive at all on the Sabbath, un- 
less something transpired making it almost a 
necessity, such as swarming, starvation, or 
something of that kind, and that even then, we 
should do it as quickly and quietly as possible, 
and should make it a point to avoid such ne- 
cessities, as far asin our power, by taking a 
careful look all around, on the day before. 1! 
also remarked, that I found it had w bad effect 
on others, to be seen working or overhauling 
hives on the Sabbath, for they, knowing noth- 
ing of the good reasons the apiarist might 
have for so doing, are many times almost un- 
consciously led to have less strict ideas in re- 
gard to the sacredness of the Sabbath. 

The friend in question was one who had but 
a few months before, with his wife, come for- 
ward in oneof our revival meetings, and he 
himself had spoken most earnestly on the im- 
portance ofa sincere, honest and Christian life, 
shunning even the appearance of evil; and I 
telt very anxious indeed that he should take a 
safe view of all these difficult questions. Meet- 
ing his wife soon afterward, I asked her to as- 
sist me in persuading her husband that it was 
not best to open his hives, even the small nu- 
clei, to look at his queens and bees on Surday. 

‘“‘ But is there really any harm init? He only 
looks at them, and does no work,” replied she, 
somewhat to my astonishment. 


“Tt is a part of the work of an apiary,” I re- 
plied, “to look over hives and see where the 
queens have commenced to lay, and if queens 
were to be shipped the next morning, it would 
be quite a saving of time to know just where 
to go to get them. Is it not toa certain extent 
work?” 

“ But do not farmers siways look over their 
stock, their crops, and their fields after they 
get home from church Sabbath afternoons or 
evenings?” 

I began to feel just about here, that we were 
drifting into argument, and [ know argument 
is not what is wanted in such matters. I knew 
his bees had been rather cross, and in spite of 
the still small voice that was warning me to 
be careful if 1 would accomplish real good, I 
_ pushed ahead a little farther. 

“You lighted your smoker before you com- 
menced ?” 

“Yes, of course we had to have a smoker,” 
replied he. 

_ “And did you not feel while doing this that 
it was hardly the thing to do on Sunday ?” 

Iam quite sure he agreed with me, but still 
something seemed to say I was doing wrong, 
or at least was somewhat in the wrong. 
thought I should certainly get into the right 
track, by repeating what I had heard our min- 





ister say in regard to such matters. It was 
this. 

“ When we start about doing anything of 
this kind on Sunday, ask ourseives if we can 
conscientiously ask God to bless us in so do- 
ing, and if we feel we cannot, do not do it.” 


This last is a most excellent guide in such 
matters, and I know of no better advice that 
can be given; but for all that, 1 did not feel 
that approving voice that is usually wont to 
guide me in such matters In meditating over 
the matter, lat length saw, I think, wherein I 
was wrong. The two friends mentioned, were 
of course vcry intimate acquaintances, and we 
feitalmost as though they were of our own 
family. We frequevtly had talks on religion, 
and sometimes I fear, got into a way of argu- 
ing on “doctrinal points.” When I get into 
an argument, ite ven only a little way, I am, if 
possibie, worse than one of the other sex in in- 
sisting thatI am right. I need not stop to 
tell you how foolish this is. “ Truth is mighty 
and will prevail,” and if we cannot present 
truth in such a way as to have it gladly re- 
ceived, I think we are in the wrong some- 
where. My fricnds, in my talk I had been un- 
consciously getting into an argument, and I 
fear the disposition to show these people that I 
was right and they wrong, took quite a prom- 
inent position beside my sincere wish to have 
them set a good example before those around 
them, in regard to keeping the Sabbath holy. 
Even my concluding remark about asking if 
they could ask God to bless them in opening 
bee hives ( even little ones,) was, I fear, given 
with an inward feeling of “There! now I have 
got you; get around that if you can.” 


In the talk I wish to have with you now, 
dear friends, I do pray, that I may have none 
of the above feeling, and that I may be able to 
present truth in such a quiet pleasant way, as 
to awaken no controversy. 1 do not want to 
beat, at least I hopeI do not, andI do not 
want to get ahead, but Ido wish to have the 
spirit of truth and honesty and a sincere wish 
to do right, take the place of all other actuat- 
ing motives. In short, I wish the spirit that 
Christ taught, to prevail, and be exalted be- 
cause it is right, and not because I or anybody 
else, tried to teach it. 

Building up Christian character, depends 
upon very little things, and very little things 
start one in either the right track or the wrong 
one. Even when you have made up your mind 
to do right as nearly as you can, almost im- 
perceptible shades of right and wrong come in, 
until you hardly know what zs just the right 
thing. In discussing these little matters I 
have found it an excellent plan to turn the 
thing about something in this way. Supposing 
you wish to engage a boy to work for you, and 
that you want one you can entrust with 
money. Suppose too, that you have had sev- 
eral dishonest ones, and feel that you must 
have one, if it is a possible thing, who is strict- 
ly honest. If you have had much experience in 
such things, you will notice every little thing 
pretty closely, for in such a matter, even 
straws show which way the wind blows. You 
perhaps fix your mind on some young man 
near you, and begin carefully to notice his 
habits. Almost every action, and almost every 
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word spoken, tells one way or the other, and 
eventually, vou begin to see that almost every 
body is tending either to worse or better. It 
may take some time to see which way they 
have determined to follow, and many there are 
who seem to waver one way and then the 
other ; but very little things many times give a 


quite a large one; and among the number, was 
one who refused to take a iesson paper, 2» 
bymn book, or to kneel with the rest in prayer. 
After the lesson, he made some apology, for 
not joining with the rest, but said he did not 
think as we did, that he did not believe in the 
Bible, miracles, &e. 
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practiced hand an insight into the governing 
motives. If the young man in question is 
always consulting his own comfort and pleas- 
ure, and seems to think it his first duty to take 
care of No. 1, before any body else, you will 


When questioned somewhat he said he had 
been “through the mill;” that he had been 
converted twice. 

“My friend when you were converted you 
were a good honest boy, were you not?” 


very soon perceive it; if, on the other hand, he 
would rather be right than to be president of 
the United States, you will very soon see that 
principle showing itself. One is bold, when 
difficu't questions come up, and says “ who 
cares!” The other is slow and carefal in mat- 
ters of conscience, and says by his actions 
that he fears to do wrung. I can scarcely 
think a person can be found, who would not 
choose the boy who is careful in little matters. 

To go a little farther, what effect would it 
have on you, if you shonld hear the boy utter 
an oath when among his playmates? I pre- 
sume many among you will say at once that 
the matter scarcely admits of discussion, for 
no one would feel as safe witha boy who 
swears, as one who does not.. Is such really 
the case? Then why do so many of our boys 
swear? Ido not know ofa boy who does not 
want good wages, and who would not doa 
great deal, for the sake of getting better pay 
than he now gets. Have they ever been told 
by their employers that it weakens their value 
asahand? A prominent iawyer of our place, 
a few days ago, in speaking of the young man 
who came out of the jail and is now et work 
in the mission Sabbath schools, made the re- 
mark that he admire’ and respected our work, 
and although nota believer in the Bible, he 
would gladly help us any way in his power. 
Said he, 7 

“ When I can give you any assistance, call 
on me, and if there is any thing I can do now, 
just tell me where and what it is.” 

‘*My friend, you can give us great help, and 


a 


a as good and honest as any boy could 


“ And you were then on a safe track?” 

“Yes, but,” hesitatingly, “I am ona safer 
track now.” 

The latter part of the sentence referred to 
good morals, which he had been talking of 
pretty fluently, aside trom religion. The boys 
were all gathered about us, listening intently, 
and as it dawned on my mind that a jail could 
hardly be called asafer place than a revival 
meeting, I suppose it came to the minds of the 
others aiso, for as he began an excuse for be- 
ing there, the rest burst out into a loud laugh 
at the incongruity of his system of philosophy. 
I afterward learned that he was put in jail for 
beating his mother, while under the influence 
of liquor. <A pack of cards lay on the table, 
close by my Bible. As I picked them up, I re- 
marked, 

“Please do not use these to-day, will you 
boys? Thisis the Sabbath, and we are re- 
minded to keep it holy. Now will yon not, 
out of respect to what your mothers would 
wish, if nothing else, let them alone, at least 
during the Sabbath?” 

No one replied, except our young moralist, 
and he to the effect, that they had just finished 
a game, when I came in. 

How anxious we are to have good honest 
queens. That is, if we pay our money for an 
imported quecn. we want just that, and noth- 
ingelse. Supposing when you sent me the 
money for an imported queen, [ had just sold 
the last one, but having a very fine daughter 
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perhaps in a way that no other person can so 
effectively. Help us to get the boys on the 
streets all about us, to stop swearing. A word 
from you, will do more than many from any 
of the rest of us.” 

He looked down a moment, then promised 
to do all he could, and started off with his 
habitual long strides; but he wheeled about 
all of a sudden and came back, 

“ Look here, my friend, you have got me ina 
tight place. I am in the habit of swearing 
myself.” 

Ah yes; there is where a great part of the 
trouble comes in. We are asking the poor 
boys who do our work, to do something we 
ourselves do not, and demanding that they be 
honest, when we are not. 

Instead of swearing, suppose the young man 
has a cigar in his mouth; you need not an- 
swer the question aloud, but simply think it 
over. Suppose he has none of these habits, 
but speaks slightingly of the subject of relig- 
ion, and says he does not believe in the Bible. 
We are not arguing now, but simply hunting 
out a young man that we can trust. 

Our Bible class in the jail yesterday, was 





of ene on hand, should reason thus: “This 
queen isa much fiacr looking one than the 
imported, she is tested, and her bees are beau- 
tiful; [ am sure my customer will be even bet 
ter pleased than with an imported, and I be 
lieve she is every whit as good. In fact / 
would rather have her. I believe I will let her 
slide just this time.” 

Is that the kind of honesty we wantin bee- 
business? No,I think not. If there is one to 
be found who is honest toa fault, he is just 
the chap we are after. If there is a man to be 
found who cannot sleep nights unless he gives 
every man every copper that is justly his due, 
he is the fellow we want to import and to rear 
queens. I will give you a little idea of the 
difficulties. An imported queen was intro 
duced to a colony all right; a few days after, 
she was taken out, and sent off to fill an order. 
In due time a card came saying she was re 
ceived in excellent condition, and was quite 
satisfactory. In 10 days, I went to cut out the 
queen cells, but behold there was a laying 
queen, a darkish queen, precisely like the one 
introduced; and stranger still, the eggs and 
larvae sho-ved p'ainly that she had been laying 
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eggs every one of the 10 days. It was an easy 
matter to still conscience by saying, “Of course 
the right queen was sent off, and this one must 
have got in from somewhere else, about the 
same day,” but when I turned the matter about 
and asked if I would like to purchase in just 
that way, I saw at once, that if I paid the price, 
I woujd want an imported queen and no guess 
work. I wrote our customer, and told him 
the case, and that he could have both the 
queens, or another. He chose another, and the 
one of doubtful identity, cannot sell, for I 
would not wish such anone sold me, unless 
with a full understanding of the matter. 

When you are undecided in such matters 
just ask how you would like to buy queens 
yourself. Before you insist that the boys shall 
be honest and truthful, and stop swearing, be 
honest and truthful and stop swearing your- 
self. 

If you want a strictly honest man, one who 
will stop and think before he does a thing that 
may have even the appearance of evil, would 
you just as soon choose the one who opens his 
bee hives on Sunday? If your apiary fronts 
the street, would you do this while the people 
were on their way to church? Ifnot, why 
would you act differently from what you would 
if you were back in the woods, with not a 
neighbor to see, or make remarks ? Aman who 
is strictly honest should need no watching 
and his conduct should be just the same wheth- 
er he is watched or not. Perhaps this is de- 
manding more of humanity than we have any 
right to expect; Iam very well aware that I 
do not invariably work as faithfully for you as 
I would if your eye was always upon me. It 
is true, that I at times, do things better that 


are entrusted entirely to my honor, than [| 


would were my customer present to overlook 
the werk, but these impulses come by fits and 
starts, and every little while I look back and 
see where selfishness has been a very promi- 
nent motive in my actions. Over and over 
again, I reflect that God sees my inmost 
thoughts, and then strive the best [know how 
to walk accordingly, but a multitude of cares 
crowd upon me, and people as careless and 
thoughtless as myself crowd against me, or I 
imagine they do and I not only get careless, 
but many times downright stubborn and I 
guess “ugly” must be the word Ineed. Did 
you ever get disgusted with the ugliness that 
you find in your own self, my friends ? 

Well, if we are really all so bad, what is go- 
ing to be done? That is just the point I have 
been so long trying to get at, and I believe the 
thing for us to do, is to keep steadily trying to 
become better, to be making reforms every day; 
to turn right about to do better, the very min- 
ute we discover we are wrong; to set our faces 
resolutely against everything that has even a 
little wrong about it. I would not open bee 
hives on the Sabbath oecause I feel sure it 
would set a bad example before those about 
me, even if it did nothing more, and with my- 
self, 1 know it would be “letting down the bars” 
where they should be kept up close and tight. 
If work must be done on the Sabbath, do it 
just as quietly and as speedily as possible, and 
take all precautions during the week to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such neccessary work. 

If you are engaged in something that you 








feel you cannot consistently ask God's blessing 
to rest upon, you have for the time strayed 
away from him; if you stray away from him 
once, you will probably do so again, and the 
next time a little farther. Do you think Iam 
making a great fuss about a mere trifle? If 
you are honest toward God, you will certainly 
be toward your fe!low men; aud do you think 
there is any danger of a man’s being too honest? 
If he were going to raise queens for you, or 
take care of your money, you certainly would 
not say so. Did you ever see a really bad and 
wicked man suddenly converted? Did you 
ever hear him say that with God’s help he was 
going to try todo right? And did you ever 
wntch him as he started out in his new life as 
carefully asa humble and obedient child to do 
just what he thought was right ? How his face 
has softened ; how gentle, childlike and inno- 
cent he looks, and how kindly every body looks 
and speaks to him. Is this really the man we 
knew, that was so hard, bitter and wicked? 
Even the most hardened skeptic feels instinct- 
ively, that the light of the Saviour’s love is 
shining over his pathway. His old comrades 
are awed into silence as he comes in among 
them, and feel to the very bottom of their 
hearts, that the gentle words he speaks to them 
are messages direct from a better world. In 
his quiet refusal to do anything that has even 
the appearance of evil, they recognize a cour- 
age, a boldness and a power, thatisas much 
above his old Joud oaths and curses, as angels 
are above demons. Would you see him go 
back to his old life? No, no, NO! comes from 
all sides. Well what would you have him do? 
We would have him carry that same childlike 
innocence through life, and if it be a possible 
thing, we would have him infuse the same 
spirit through all his business and social re- 
iations. 

Tam sure my friends. you all see what is 
wanted, and what we need, and I feel too, that 
you know these pure lives do not come with- 
out an effort on our part; nor do they continue 
pure, without a continued effort. Oh let us 
beware of the little things, that first start us on 
the wrong track; let us beware of any thing 
that is even questionable, and study to become 
gentle, humble and teachable. And above all, 
let us humbly bow to that great Master who 
will so kindly, gently and forgivingly, lead us 
through the green pastures, and beside the 
still waters. 

HOW TO PREPARE BEES FOR WIN- 


TER, IN EITHER THE CHAFF OR 
SIMPLICITY HIVES. 





i7F the hive is full of bees and heavy with 
honey, they will probably do weli with noth- 
ing more than a chaff cushion in the upper 
story. This cushion should be thick enough 
to allow at least 6 inches of chaff over the bees, 
and no drop of rain or particle of snow must 
by any means be allowed to get this chaff damp 
er wet. If your roofs are leaky, fix them up, 
and give them a good painting, but if they fit 
very closely, some provision should be made 
for ventilation over the chaff; unless this is 
done, the moisture from the breath of the bees 
will collect and form icicles on the underside 
of the cover. We have found it necessary to 
make ventilating holes in the covers of the chaff 
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car” hives, for this very reason. The covers of ordi- | experience Ihave had, I do not believe that 

‘a se nary two-story L. hives, usually lay on the top| even some unsealed honey wouid be detri- 

@ tas so loosely as to give sufficient ventilation. If} mental, when thus prepared. I do not favor 

| Hs the snow should drive under so as to accum-/| wintering bees indoors, but were I to do so, I 

: Shee ulate considerably on the cushions, it may be | would prepare them in the same way, though 
a 4 4 4 a good idea to take them out and shake off the | they would perhaps require more ventilation. 
He 't is a snow. You can take this trouble, or you can | I would not fasten bees into the hives, yet it 
ee let it melt and rot the cushions, and then buy | has been done many times, without doing them 

nod coy new cloth, when you want them again. any harm. 

pt 5 ee Now in regard to the lower story; I have = 
Ug rE at found very few colonies that come through the [ 
fH hie? Y winter, without dead bees between some of the oney 0 umn. 

yaaa combs, when wintered in ordinary summer) —.“*" 

BBR: hives; and if enough bees are left with the! Honey season just closed, very poor. From 35 old 
ea in oe qneen to “ fetch up,” we say they wintered all | stocks I get 32 inc: ease and 1300 ibs. surplus; one half 
+) Bee sok right. Now they can be wintered, on their | section bcx, and 5 ee ae ee 
& : * summer stands too, without any dead bees at er eee ee oo eee anes 
: Pepe all between outside combs. Again, friend| TI have about 100 pounds of honey on hand, all 
oh at “ari Bolin, and many others who winter successful- white clover, which I would be lad to sell at 11 cents. 
fae Sst ly, have repeatedly mentioned cases of the bees} weauiock, Wis, Sept. 4th, — DUFFELEK. 
TS. having worked over to one side of we — Sen dalemnsinhineamnamianes amen wnniilice 
Tih ee while the honey was atthe other. Does this 8 eS Aen cae oe Saey LARS 5 ONS 86 Ooms it 
i ia Ee not look as if they had too much room to ram- ty ak, yan en ae Peo meg —_ 
eat} er ble about in their winter quarters? Well, we} Wallace, N. Y., Oct. 14th. 1873. 

Bae er have so far had no trouble in getting our larg-/ we staited with 1£0 hives, increased to 200, sold 3 


weer 
wer 


$ est colonies into a space that will hold enly 7| queens for $10. and 2 bives tor $30. Have 13620 Ibs. 
; i= L. combs; and we have no trouble either, in Met —— in Harbison sections and 1350 Ibs. slung 
getting all the food that such a colony requires | (ie Vie for 10 COG nee de ee tor the 150 hives. | Will 
into their combs. Our chaff hives, as well as! Eliza, Ilis., Oct. 7th, 1877. 
the others, have one of the chaff division Ww Snare eeite” 

. 4 e have had a very dr ve 
boards on each outside, with the bees on the 7 | not done very well, bat none aekn eek ne 
combs pretense a veered ine - its, exeraoted none & money araoene. i Meee _ 
duck is then put over them, and the chaff cush- ’ 3 180 e 

’ “ oth y 15¢c. 3 2 - 
jon over that. It may transpire that a good | Gitonior winter ce ot Jone hens 
colony will winter as well thus prepared ina; Menazha, Wis., Oct. 16th, 1877. 

Simplicity or old style L. hive, asin the chaff -——_——_—— : 

hives: but as I have never before made the ex- | _,/ have 1000 lbs. of very nice clover honey, which I 

a a ‘ offer at 13cby the barre]. In 34 barrels, i4c; in tin 

ee periment, lam unable to say. About half of} cans, any quantity, 15c. Packages included at avove 

42 our apiary, is prepared for winter in this way, | prices. Also, 250 Ibe. of comb honey in 1 Ib, sections 
oe) the other half are in chaff hives; this is for full at 30c per}b. Ldonot expect you will purchase at 
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i * the latter price, but at the rate it is now being re- 
‘ “ at colonies. Those that are not full, I would | tailed, ii will probably ali Le out long before suher 
ls Tea crowd down on as few combs as I could, and | season. A, 1. Roov, 
i ae then push up the division board. You will be) =—_ 
BM id des astonished to find that you can put what you | oN Nei em with ‘heuid honeye Ine few tare the 
4 ig aot thought a very fair stock, on 4 L. combs. grapes will be delicious and the honey most delicious. 
as Those that can be put on 3, I would not try to| Try it. Serger atte te Me J. HP. 
HPP re winter; put two such together, uniting them | (he jast order of comb fdn. (10 lb.) was nice, being much 
Fs as directed last month. thinner than what pos sent last year. My honey (1500 
pe | Sint It is very clear they will not get away from lbs.) ag ond all sold. pioved supply the ene ne 
fhe Sug J Bs and wilt have to run mny bees for Increase one year, buy 
£ ie their honey, for the very worst they could do bees, or suffer the annoyance of being called on for honey 
is ye. would be to get over to one end of their combs, | 9 months out of the 12 without any to supply. 
a while the honey was at the other, and bees M. Wiaeut, Bedford, lowa, Oct. 20th, ’77. 
i bn 9 rarely fail to find honey that isin the same ST eee 
te ee combs they are clustered on. We do notcon-| | found a very slow sale for a large lot of catnip seed. 
$e oo ike tract the entrance to the chaff hives with a | and never heard a report ofa lot sold. I had, perhaps 15 
il bak fall colony, but, when one has but 4 combs, I Ips, sowed on cur hillsides by some of my boys, but | 
ae tee would narrow it down to perhaps one inch, by Cuas. F. MuTH, Cincinnati, O., Oct. 15th, °77. 
p44 ne ange od piece of —- _ the ice oes A few years ago we purchased some catnip seed from 
tS ae © and thickness, into it. do no in ere | one of ycur neighbors, which was positively new seed ; we 
Sh ies will be any dead bees to clog the entrance, if] fried it senin and again in our tenting hot bed, and alo 
| . ibs, : they are prepared as above, for live bees will 100 seeds to grow. : We did not sell any on that account 
ee hay be clustered about it the greatest part of the | and since then, knowing it was so very uncertain in ger- 
mols i winter. The Simplicity hives, I would bank | mination, we have not attempted to keep any. « ns 
Pe eee, up with sawdust to close all the joints round Stalk & KENDEL, Cleveland, O., Oct. 8th, "77. 
sea) tes the bottom board, and I would make the en-| pyypy epgENTS FOR BEE CULTURE AL- 
nd et trance so small that no mice could by any pos- PHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 
ee hee sibility get in. I have not found colonies that ie oer See 
it Sig este wouid consume over 20 Ibs. of stores when thus | , ,F0r descriptions of the various articles, see our tenth 
B bee prepared, and I think we may therefore con-! wi on application. anton is ace 
eres e clude that 25 lbs. will be a great plenty under 5 This price list to be taken in place of those of former 
i agi 2 og any circumstances. I would pay no attention | “ate. 
Po teas tyes ee ,|  Mailable articles are designated in the left hand col- 
e. M4 Iie : whatever to snow, but would prefer to have | wisn of figures; the figures giving the amount cf postage 
RAL, the hives all covered up with it. From what | required. 





